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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As nothing we can now say can conceivably prejudice our 
own Party at this crisis of its fortunes, we shall take advantage 

of the interlude to express our regret at the 
: lg misdirection of British Statecraft during the 
past five years in more than one important 
sphere. The cause of this failure of forethought and fore- 
sight is explained farther on. Its consequences meet us 
directly we contrast the eloquent claims of Conservative 
orators, as the repositories and custodians of the Imperial 
idea, with the actual course of events under Conservative 
auspices. Downing Street has, in fact, lived under the 
dominion of an obsession that has caused those who believe 
themselves to be the heirs of the Disraelian Legend and the 
devotees of the creed to which Joseph Chamberlain conse- 
crated his closing years and in which he laid down his 
precious life, to wander so far afield that their present attitude 
would be unintelligible to the great Imperialists and 
Unionists in whose names they demand our unquestioning 
allegiance. That obsession we need scarcely remind the 
observant reader is the Geneva League of Nations, which has 
been allowed to consume the energies of His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to such an extent that whenever they look abroad they 
have no eyes for anything else, with the result that British 
interests all over the world have suffered grievously. 
British prestige, in many places, is at a lower ebb, and 
British Nationals, from China to Peru, so far from feeling 
that they are citizens of a far-flung Empire, are constrained 
to ask themselves whether there is a conscious design in 


responsible circles at home to let the whole thing go by the 
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board. They cannot help speculating whether this Geneva 
League of Nations was invented partly with the object of 
dissipating the British League of Nations, of which Londo 
is the centre; and when they recall the Transatlantic 
inspiration of the Covenant and note how it has operated to 
attenuate the ties between the Mother Country and Daughter 
Nations, it is hardly surprising that they should suspect 
some method in this madness. 


Ber the original motive what it may, the effect so far has 
been deplorable, and the fact that it has occurred at a time 
“No!” when Conservative statesmanship was in 

sis unchallenged control of the political situation 
at Westminster, commanding record majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament, only makes it much worse. Because 
however un-Imperial and “International” the Baldwin 
Government may be, any alternative is likely to be appre- 
ciably more so. Socialists and Radicals glory in their 
** Internationalism,” which not infrequently takes the form 
of anti-nationalism, and as in the case of atrabilious politi- 
cians, such as Mr. Philip Snowden, usually involves implac- 
able animosity towards nations—termed “ Bilkers ’’—that 
have committed the faux pas of fighting on our side in a great 
war, combined with boundless consideration for those who 
fought against us plus an unquenchable regard for any that 


are offensively hostile, such as Soviet Russia. Official 


Conservatives have therefore an easy retort to Conservative 
critics of Conservative policy in the form of the question: 
“Do you suggest that Ramsay MacDonald or Lloyd George 
or any combination of the two would be keener about the 
British Empire, or less partial to the Geneva League of 
Nations, than we are? Do you really believe that they 
would be as friendly to France, Italy, and Belgium, more 
independent of Germany and Russia, less ‘‘ obsequious” to 
the United States, than our noble selves? Would India and 
Egypt, tosay nothing of such places as Hong-Kong, be safer 
if the Opposition crossed the floor of the House and men of 
the Kenworthy, Mosley, Ponsonby, and Trevelyan type 
pulled the strings behind the scenes?” The answer is 
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emphatically ‘‘ No!” We should simply be out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. But this painful dilemma affords no 
‘justification for Conservative recreancy to Conservative 
principles, or for the studious effort of a Conservative 
Government to pervert the mandate they received at the 
last election by apeing their opponents in international and 
Imperial affairs. Radicals and Socialists are mostly avowed 
“Little Englanders.” Apart from the somewhat anzmic 
display of ‘‘ Liberal Imperialism,” of which we never hear a 
word nowadays, they have been trying to dissolve the 
British Empire for the last eighty years. Their enthusiasm 
for ‘‘Geneva’”’ is intelligible because consistent with their 
faith. They hailed the project when it was first presented 
to them by President Wilson with the same fervour 
with which they greeted his dogma of “Self-deter- 
mination.” It was the weapon they had been looking 
for for years. Thanks to it, they might now at last be 
able to complete the work of Cobden, to whom Free Trade 
was intensely attractive as a means of dismembering the 
British Dominions. 


Sucu, however, is not the standpoint of any Conservative 
worthy of the name. It is a stultification of the Disraelian 
tradition and the Chamberlain ideal. It is 


yea irrelevant for a Conservative Government 
the Light that is tepid in its Imperial faith and negative 


in its actions, to tell us that were its political 
opponents in its place Little Englandism would be rampant. 
“Geneva ” has become a cover for every negligence in the Im- 
perial sphere, as both Dominions and Colonies dimly realize. 
There might be some excuse for this if there was anything to 
show for the perpetual picnics of international busybodies in 
Switzerland, who are demonstrably unable to tackle any of 
the major problems within their purview. Indeed, the 
existence of the League of Nations can only be preserved by 
ignoring the purposes for which it was created. Had the 
Covenant functioned as its framers pre-supposed, there 
would have been no need for this stream of Locarno Treaties, 
Kellogg Peace Pacts, Disarmament Conferences and Com- 
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missions that lead nowhere, and are only significant in estab- 
lishing the League’s impotence. No serious person can now 
be heard to suggest that this body would play any material 
part in preventing the outbreak of another war. The 
utmost it could and would do would be to hamper the 
Peaceable Powers from making timely preparations against 
the aggressors, who would thus get a dangerous and probably 
decisive start. Had the League been in being in 1914 it 
would have made things distinctly worse, if it did not actually 
wreck civilization. Germany, who leaves little to chance, 
would have organized a powerful pro-German League inside 
the League, to say “ ditto ’’ to the Fatherland on every issue. 
British Statesmen, on the other hand, who leave everything 
to chance and take no thought for the morrow, would have 
found themselves diplomatically isolated and manceuvred 
into a disastrous moral position that would have caused us 
to drift into the war as a divided nation when it was too late. 
That Liberal, Radical, or Socialist Governments which 
habitually cultivate international illusions, and are miserable 
when outside a Fool’s Paradise, should make a fetish of the 
League of Nations, is entirely in accordance with their 
traditions. But for a Conservative Government to do s0 
is to sin against the light. 


Tue British Cabinet have almost forgotten the existence of 
the British League of Nations in their enthusiasm for demon- 
strating at Geneva. If any Conservative can 
indicate to us one single advantage that has 
accrued to our country from all this coming 
from and going to Switzerland we shall be sincerely grateful, 
because unassisted we confess to being totally unable to dis- 
cover it. To set against anything that may or may not have 
been gained by the rest of the world from the protracted and 
wearisome debates of Council and Assembly, there is an 
appreciable deterioration of centripetal or unifying influences 
within the British Empire—which has gained nothing by 
allowing itself to be re-christened “The British Common- 
wealth of Nations ””—and a corresponding growth of centti- 
fugal or separatist elements. This is most conspicuous i 


Diplomatic 
Disunity 
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South Africa, where, thanks in no small measure to the last 


| Imperial Conference, General Hertzog has been encouraged 
‘to play ducks and drakes with the Union Jack, Imperial 


Preference, and everything else that reminds him of the 
British connection which he hates. At the same Conference, 
for no adequate reason and on no audible demand, the 
Governor-Generalship was dis-established in every Dominion 
and a cumbrous system devised of a double representation 
of the Imperial Government—chiefly to minister to the 
amour propre of a prominent politician in Ottawa, who had 
elected to pick a quarrel with one of the best Governor- 
Generals ever seen in Canada, as an incident in an election- 
eering “stunt.” In consequence of this capitulation of the 
Home Government—which caused grave misgivings among 
thinking Canadians—there are now two separate Imperial 
representatives in Canada, namely, the Governor-General— 
reduced to a purely honorific position—and a High Commis- 
sioner accredited to the Canadian Government by Downing 
Street. It would be interesting to hear the Governor- 
General and High Commissioner comparing notes as to their 
respective rdles in Ottawa. The same Imperial Conference 
proceeded to promote the diplomatic disunity of the British 
Empire by encouraging separate diplomatic representatives 
in foreign capitals from every Dominion. This was another 
“concession” to Mr. Mackenzie King (that has provoked 
apprehension in Canada), to the Irish Free State, and General 
Hertzog. It seems to be a matter of routine in Downing 
Street—scrupulously observed under the present régime— 
that everything should, under all circumstances, no matter 
the cost, be done to “ propitiate’? anybody who looks the least 
likely to make himself disagreeable, but that those who 
“think Imperially ”» may be ignored because ex hypothesi 
they will continue doing so however treated. This attitude 
in the Home Government is responsible for that terrible 
dictum, “‘ Loyalty does not pay.” The last Imperial Confer- 
ence was evidently conducted on this familiar principle that 
only unsound politicians with unsound ideas count. Sound 


men with sound proposals are negligible, simply because they 
are sound. 
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IF one tithe of the enthusiasm that has been devoted by our 
Conservative Government during the past five years to the 
: Continental League of Nations had been 
ee concentrated on the business of the British 
League of Nations, Mother Country and 
Dominions would both be the better for it. They would 
be more prosperous by the mutual development of trade— 
we buying on a larger scale from them, and they buying yet 
more British goods than at present, with the inevitable 
growth of capital and readjustment of population as between 
the overcrowded and the underpeopled portions of the 
Empire. Such increased prosperity would not only have 
benefited the Empire, but by increasing its security would 
have done more to promote the permanent Peace of the 
world than all the Protocols, Pacts, Treaties, Commissions, 
Conferences, etc., on which International Statesmanship 
has exhausted itself to so little purpose. Great Britain 
and the Dominions are firmly wedded to Peace—not, as some 
emotionalists would have us believe because our moral 
code is above that of other nations, but simply because we 
have all had our fill of fighting and realize that we stand 
to lose infinitely more than we could possibly hope to gain 
by drifting into another war. No Englishman outside a 
lunatic asylum can possibly wish to renew our last experi- 
ences. The same may be said of Canadians, Australians, 
New Zealanders, South Africans, and Newfoundlanders. 
Our Empire obviously stands four square for Peace, and the 
stronger it is, the more unassailable and the more powerful 
as a pillar of World Peace. It is therefore not paradoxical 
to point out that British Statesmen would have done far 
better by the Geneva League of Nations had they spent less 
time at Geneva and applied themselves to the consolidation 
and development of the British League of Nations, instead of 
encouraging Canadian Mugwumps and disaffected Dutch- 
men on one pretext or another to weaken every political 
and practical tie while affecting to strengthen “the golden 
link of the Crown.” 
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THE “ New Era” of which His Majesty’s Ministers prate, 
and by which they seek to cover up their own shortcomings, 
The “New Era” is our old friend ‘‘ Laissez Faire, Laissez Aller,” 
which brought the British Empire within 
sight of dissolution in the palmy days of the Manchester 
School. That this should have happened a quarter of a 
century after the warnings of Joseph Chamberlain, who 
pointed out the only way to ensure the preservation of 
British Civilization, is one of the most disappointing develop- 
ments in the whole dismal record of Politics. That such 
a relapse should have occurred in the wake of a Great War, 
in which the Empire, so to speak, found itself, under the 
guidance of an Imperial Government largely recruited from 
Birmingham, makes this unexpected set-back no less mysteri- 
ous than it is depressing. We shall no doubt get over it. 
We have survived far worse disasters, and Politics and 
Politicians change rapidly. It is an unlucky accident that 
so few men now on the Front Benches take an intelligent 
interest in Imperial problems, and allow, on the Conservative 
side, the running to be made by men with Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s bad record at the Colonial Office, while among 
Socialists and Radicals the Geneva League of Nations is 
relied upon to do what unaided our Little Englanders could 
never accomplish. Lord Rosebery carried too many guns 
for them in the “ nineties ” of last century, while “ the great 
Missionary of Empire” controlled them and inspired Con- 
servatism in the opening years of this century. Nowadays 
those who ought to have kept Downing Street up to the 
mark have been otherwise engaged or hypnotized by the 
Propaganda of the Covenant. 


Ir is never difficult to defend each separate manifestation of 
“ Defeatism ” by ignoring all the “ cons,’ and emphasizing 
Mr. Huches’ the “ pros.’ On Imperial issues it is par- 
Prot a $$ ticularly easy because home critics can always 

be semi-officially silenced by being told the 
Dominions want this, that, or the other. Thus it was 
assumed by the apologists of the last Imperial Conference 
that there was an overwhelming, if unidentifiable, demand 
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from various Dominions to disestablish the Governor-General 
and saddle the Home Government with the new-fangled 
régime of High Commissionerships. We venture to say that 
this topic had never been seriously mooted in any corner of 
the Empire, with the possible exception of some Round 
Table group anxious to multiply political plums which 
fall on the just as well as the unjust. So it was with this 
pernicious proposal of separate Diplomatic Representatives 
for the various Dominions to which Downing Street abjectly 
surrendered without even taking the trouble to inquire 
whether there was any active or widespread demand for 
a departure that must ultimately produce confusion and 
chaos. We have long since realized as a matter of practical 
politics that any Dominion that effectively desired to “ cut 
the painter’? could not be prevented from doing so, nor 
would there be any desire by the Mother Country to stop it, 
except in the peculiar case of South Africa, where other 
considerations prevail. Nor is it easy to resist intermediate 
Separatist steps, but an Imperial Conference should not 
swallow any project of any Dominion Government calculated 
to embarrass the others, without at least ascertaining whether 
it reflects the settled opinion of the country whence it comes, 
or is merely the whim of an ephemeral politician, and 
without envisaging its effect elsewhere and eventual conse- 
quences. On this subject Downing Street would be well 
advised to assimilate the pertinent comments of the former 
Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. W. M. Hughes, who enjoyed 
the distinction of being almost the only English-speaking 
Statesman at the Paris Peace Conference who appreciated 
what a dangerous guide President Wilson was in world affairs. 
Mr. Hughes happily terms his memoirs and reflections, 
The Splendid Adventure.* The striking passage in which 
the author analyses a development which he pronounces 
“incompatible with the Unity, without which the Empire 
cannot continue to exist,” will be found reproduced in our 
Correspondence Section. 


* The Splendid Adventure, by the Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, formerly 
Prime Minister of Australia. Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 21s. net. 
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THERE was a striking, not to say sensational, illustration 
during the past month of the impression made abroad by 
the general flabbiness of Downing Street that 
is hardly distinguishable from what the French 
term “‘ Defeatism.” ‘“ Defeatism,’ we need hardly say, is 
the exact opposite of “‘ the will to win.” .Ve seem to have 
exhausted our stock of the latter quality in the autumn 
of 1918. Since then successive British Governments have 
comported themselves as though Great Britain had lost a 
Great War, and it accordingly behoved us to sing small 
and generally apologize for our existence. Humility is a 
beautiful quality, except when it involves humiliation and 
encourages others to take advantage of us and to assume 
that if any sacrifices are to be made we are the predestined 
victims. This wretched Reparations Conference in Paris 
had long attained the dimensions of a scandal, firstly by 
the réle accorded to the American Representatives, as from 
the outset it was made clear that they represented no one 


Reparations 


except themselves. The Washington Government have 


steadily disclaimed all responsibility for Mr. Owen Young 
and his colleagues, and repudiate all interest in their decisions, 
which neither directly nor indirectly concern the United 
States, who, as a creditor, is simply out to collect the 
pound of flesh her debtors are endeavouring to pay. For 
another reason this Conference was a blunder in that it 
provided Germany with another stage on which to play her 
“star part’ of “Shamming Dead.” This she does to 
perfection, though, as thanks to the magnaminity of ‘‘ Green- 
horns,” the Fatherland has grown from strength to strength, 
it is almost surprising that even among ‘“ Greenhorns” 
there should still be found any sufficiently green to be 
impressed by it. The object of this Reparations Conference 
was not, as was suggested, to stabilize Reparations, but to 
afford International Financiers an opportunity of further 
scaling down the extravagantly moderate annuities imposed 
on the Aggressor who devastated her neighbours. At the 
crucial moment the Americans, as might have been ex- 
pected, suggested that any loss on reduced Dawes Annuities 
should fall exclusively on Great Britain. Doubtless Downing 
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Street would have acquiesced in the name of “ Peace in our 
Time,” but for the accident of a General Election impending. 
This compelled the Front Benches of all Parties to strike a 
fighting attitude, and to its unconcealable astonishment 
the Reparations Conference learnt that there are limits 
to British complaisance. The Conference has since marked 
time, and is no doubt hoping to catch us in a more compliant 
mood in the early days of June. 


WERE there any tolerable alternative Government available, 
it might be best for the Conservatives to go into Opposition 
for a spell—to revitalize their convictions, to 
recover their ideals, and to regain their 
moral. A Government that one year floods the electorate 
with 5 or 6 millions of young women and appeals to them 
the next year on the slogan “Safety First” clearly lacks 
something. Ministers are probably overwrought and over- 
worked, and should welcome positions of greater freedom 
and less responsibility. It is a melancholy but incontestable 
proposition that Conservative Statesmanship usually func- 
tions better on the left than on the right hand of the Speaker. 
In Opposition our Party is necessarily Imperial, National, 
and Patriotic, because it derives its electioneering strength 
from those elements in the community, and Conservative 
Leaders cannot afford to flout Conservative opinion when 
out of office, as they need Conservative support to attain 
the Promised Land. But as they cross the floor of the 
House they “suffer a sea change,” and proceed with the 
aid of the Bureaucracy—which is either Liberal or Mug- 
wump—to discover plausible reasons for doing what they 
ought not to do, and for leaving undone what they ought 
to do. They spring a series of unpleasant surprises on 
their followers, which Conservative Members of Parliament 
are constrained to swallow by the pressure of the official 
Whips and by that mistaken sense of “loyalty” which 
impels men to subordinate their principles to the Parlia- 
mentary Tournament, forgetting that any Party that loses 
touch with its friends in the constituencies runs the risk of 
a popular débdcle. Conservatives cannot save themselves 
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by playing up to Liberals or Socialists, as Ministers have 
done on too many occasions without disarming one single 
opponent, as Mr. Baldwin must have learnt from the atti- 
tude of his adversaries. Unfortunately, there is no alter- 
native to the Twenty-one that any Conservative can con- 
template with equanimity. So we must make up our mind 
to grin and bear whatever fate may lie on the knees of the 
Goddesses. 


WHEN the British taxpayer looks abroad, he cannot but feel 
that his own country is indifferently served by her Politi- 

cians. We are, in fact, a politician-ridden 
— ._—sRation saddled with an unworkable type of 

Government owing to the extravagant dimen- 
sions to which the Cabinet has been allowed to swell through 
the weakness of successive Prime Ministers unable to resist 
the pressure of pushful colleagues to penetrate the charmed 
circle. Our Cabinet is nowadays about twice the size of 
several foreign Cabinets. This goes far to explain its 
inefficiency, as everyone who has sat on committees 
knows that such bodies function in inverse propor- 
tion to their numbers. Mr. Gladstone apologized to 
Queen Victoria for increasing his Cabinet from twelve 
to fourteen members in 1880. What would Her Majesty 
have said to the suggestion that there should be Twenty- 
one Cabinet Ministers, as there are to-day? At this 
rate of increase, we may look forward in a few more 
years to Cabinets of Fifty. In the event of the complexion 
of the new House of Commons affording any pretext for the 
resuscitation of a Coalition, we might be threatened with 
the addition of eight or nine Ministers to the present Twenty- 
one. The politicians of other nations are far more abste- 
mious. Thus, the President of the United States carries 
on with 10 Cabinet Ministers. In France there are 12, in 
Germany 11, in Japan 12. Italy is yet more frugal, as 
Signor Mussolini occupies several important offices himself, 
and is thus able to govern with a Cabinet of 7. Apart 
from economy, a small Cabinet is an obviously more efficient 
body, because 10 or 12 men find it incomparably easier 
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to arrive at a decision than 20. As we have learnt 
repeatedly during the last few years, Downing Street has 
increasing difficulty in making up its mind on any contro- 
versial question. Among so many Ministers there are 
inevitably obstructives to every practical proposal. Cer- 
tainly no one with any acquaintance with the facts or some 
regard for the truth will be heard to aver that these colossal 
British Cabinets are more successful in upholding British 
interests against foreign Cabinets than the latter are in 
keeping their end up against us. Downing Street has 
acquired a reputation for Flabbiness that encourages other 
Governments to assume that it is for them to get and for 
us to give. 


THE most urgent of all reforms, whatever Government may 
be in office in the new Parliament, is the reduction of the 
Cabinet to some reasonable figure from its 
present preposterous proportions. It is a 
physical, as well as a mental and moral, 
impossibility for any Committee of Twenty to be other 
than a Time-wasting Machine. The more intelligent, the 
more conscientious, able, and knowledgeable are its com- 
ponent items, the more difficult it is for them to agree upon 
anything. For that reason, every decision of these ele- 
phantine modern Cabinets is a compromise that usually 
embodies the worst features of the alternative policies of 
which the pros and cons have been thrashed to death at 
protracted Councils that have become increasingly confused 
until, at the end, Ministers hardly know what, if anything, 
has been decided. It not infrequently happens to the 
majority of the Cabinet to learn from subsequent announce- 
ments in the Press what they were supposed to have 
“ settled.”” The system is farcical and fantastic, rendered 
all the more so by the necessity for the Twenty or Twenty- 
One by the law of their being to toe the line, to swear up 
to the mark, and to declare by all their gods from every 
platform that ‘the Cabinet was absolutely unanimous” 
when it is common knowledge that there was strenuous 
opposition and that several members viewed the official 
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policy with undisguised dismay. This was emphatically 
the case with last year’s “ Reform” Bill, converting this 
country into a Gynocracy without any previous submission 
to the electorate, any preliminary debate in Parliament, or 
indeed any serious consideration in the Cabinet, before Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks perpetrated his monumental gaffe 
one idle Friday afternoon. Several of his colleagues were 
aghast at this light-hearted Leap in the Dark, for which 
there was no audible demand or appreciable agitation any- 
where. They should, of course, have resisted it; but the 
larger a Committee, the more helpless it invariably is. A 
similar blunder was made over the resumption of the Gold 
Standard, which was calmly interpolated in a Budget 
speech so that there could and should be no discussion, 
and there was none, though it was probably the most 
important economic event since the Armistice. That is 
how Cabinets eemeienen “making the world safe for 
Democracy.” 


THat it would take a strong man to cope with this egregious 
system, to compress the Cabinet, and to turn a deaf ear 
to importunate colleagues with “claims to 
p Shanes Cabinet rank,” goes without saying. But 
or a Strong J : . 
Man although Parliamentary exigencies may put 
a@ premium on weakness in high places, it is 
not inconceivable that a man of the Joseph Chamberlain 
calibre may one day emerge and overhaul the British 
Government from the top, without which every other 
Constitutional reform is futile. The crying need of Downing 
Street is ‘a Thinking Department” to give coherence to 
the policy of the Government of the day and to obviate 
those exasperating and humiliating wobbles and volte-faces 
that render its task infinitely difficult and ultimately bring 
Administrations to grief through the mountain of prejudice 
they gratuitously accumulate against themselves. Lord 
Haldane provoked much merriment among professional 
politicians nearly a quarter of a century ago by declaring 
that an incoming Liberal Ministry above all things needed 
“clear thinking.” It is indeed the condition of every 
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Government’s existence, and through lack of it Govern- 
ments founder. Lord Haldane, unfortunately, did not 
practise what he preached, or this country would never 
have been taken completely unawares by the greatest war 
in human history. The absence of Clear Thinking from our 
Councils from 1906 to 1914 not only brought Great Britain 
within an ace of catastrophe, but likewise wrought such 
ruin on the historic Liberal Party as it will probably never 
recover from. Clear thinking is simply unthinkable—to 
use the politician’s favourite phrase—in a vast Cabinet. 
But with a small Cabinet it would have a chance of coming 
into its own, provided Cabinet Ministers were freed from 
those overwhelming departmental duties that, when effi- 
ciently performed, are so absorbing and exacting that there 
is no leisure, energy, or inclination for any extraneous 
questions, however important. This is the second indis- 
pensable change before our Government can function 
properly—namely, to free the Cabinet from the Depart- 
ments and to emancipate the heads of Departments from 
the double task of deciding questions of policy they have 
no time to master and effectively supervising their offices. 


THE War Cabinet was sound in principle, and had it been 
allowed to operate would have provided a working solution 
of an otherwise insoluble enigma. A Policy 
Cabinet of five or six Ministers would supply 
the element that every Cabinet of late years has lacked, 
besides saving Ministerial heads of Departments from that 
overstrain and staleness that sooner or later overcome all 
but the most robust, and cause those frequent breakdowns 
in health and moral for which Governments pay dearly. 
Again, with a reduced Cabinet to do the thinking and 
planning that are now left to chance and the Secretariat, 
there would at last be some hope of that Retrenchment 
which remains one of the most urgent questions on the 
Agenda, however odious it may be to Front Bench Man- 
darins. On the Cabinet would devolve the delicate task of 
apportioning the National Revenue among the Spending 
Departments, which would in effect be rationed. However 
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much political spendthrifts may resent this process—without 
which there can never be serious economy—it would have 
some attractions for the Departments, as whatever was 
saved on the Departmental swings could be spent on the 
Departmental roundabouts, so long as the aggregate was not 
exceeded. At present it is understood that all Depart- 
mental savings are impounded by the Treasury—a system 
that puts a premium on reckless extravagance. We cannot 
expect Heads of Departments sitting in colossal Cabinet 
Councils to challenge each other’s Estimates, as in every 
case they would be met by the formula “ After you.” But 
with a Cabinet divorced from the Departments and em- 
powered to ration the latter, we might hope at last to enter 
an Economy Era. Our £800,000,000 Budget could be 
reduced by £100,000,000 in the twinkling of an eye by any 
Government that set about it with the same enthusiasm 
with which Departmental Ministers now embark on expen- 
diture. 


No General Election within living memory has aroused less 
interest or provoked more widespread apathy in all sections 
of the community than the present, which, 
outside professional and personally interested 
circles, is rarely mentioned. For this there are several 
fairly obvious reasons, of which the most conspicuous is 
that the British public are completely fed up with politics 
and politicians. There is little in the personality of the 
protagonists, or in the issues over which they exhaust 
themselves and their audiences, to strike the imagination 
or to stir the enthusiasm of either classes or masses. It is 
emphatically a battle between the Ins, who wish to remain 
where they are, and the Outs, who are no less anxious to 
take their places. His Majesty’s Ministers are sincerely 
convinced that all is for the best under the best of all 
possible Governments. They cannot conceive how anyone 
in their senses can contemplate either voting against them 
or abstaining from supporting them. They have conse- 
quently no shadow of doubt as to the verdict of May 30th, 
which must result in their confirmation in power by a sub- 
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stantial majority over both Oppositions in a series of three- 
cornered contests. The Oppositions, on their side, pronounce 
the Government to be one of the most inept that has ever 
scandalized our annals. Their only doubt is as to the 
dimensions of the débdcle by which it will be annihilated at 
the polls. There, however, agreement between Socialists 
and Liberals ends, because whereas Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and his colleagues visualize themselves in Downing Street 
at the head of an adequate majority over Conservatives 
and Liberals—in power as well as in office—Mr. Lloyd 
George is equally confident that it is he who will be master 
of the situation, thanks to the return of a sufficiency of the 
500 candidates whom the Personal Fund has enabled him 
to put in the field. We confess to being utterly in the 
dark as to matters that will be familiar to every reader of 
these pages, as this number of the National Review should 
appear within a few hours of the declaration of the polls. 


THERE is nothing to tempt us to prophesy before the event, 
though were we constrained to “intelligent anticipation” 
“A Deal” we should hazard a guess that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ambition is more likely to be realized 
than that of his quondam friend, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
The Welsh Wizard has more than one string to his bow. 
As there are 615 Members of Parliament, any Party com- 
manding an appreciable majority needs to win at least 320 
seats, giving them a majority of 35 over the combined 
Oppositions. At the Dissolution, the House of Commons 
approximately contained 400 Conservatives, 162 Socialists, 
46 Liberals, and 7 Independents. Therefore Labour needs 
to gain about 160 seats in order to achieve its objective. 
All things are possible in this uncertain world with an 
incalculable electorate, and we are aware that the optimists 
of the major Opposition talk of returning 350 Socialists to 
the new Parliament. But it is “a tall order.” It will 
take “some doing,” and would be a grave reflection on 
the older Parties should Mr. Ramsay MacDonald “get away 
with it.” Mr. Lloyd George’s needs are much more modest 
and his task relatively easier. So far from requiring a0 
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additional 160 seats, he would be delighted with 40 to add 
to his present 46, making his following from 80 to 90, and 
giving him the balance of power in Parliament, assuming 
the Conservatives lose from 80 to 100 seats to Labour. 
Should the new House contain 280-300 Conservatives, 
240-260 Socialists, and 60-100 Liberals, or indeed anywhere 
near such numbers, it is not difficult to foresee who would 
“boss the show.” This would be ideal from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
standpoint, as he would enjoy power without responsibility. 
Without being called upon to fulfil his wildly extravagant 
Unemployment pledge, to which, ex hypothesi, he owed his 
gains, he would be able to keep in or put out whatever 
Government he fancied, more or less on his own terms, 
because the desire to retain or obtain office is the master 


‘ passion of professional politicians of all Parties. Mr. Lloyd 


George, who understands political human nature better 
than most, would find Conservative Ministers and Socialist 
ex-Ministers far more amenable to “a deal” than either 
they or their admirers realize. 


INCIDENTALLY Mr. Lloyd George would be able to administer 
a knock-out blow to whichever Party he coalesced with, 
os because naturally its best men would decline 
 odbsen bM an ignominious alliance under the hackneyed 
formula “‘The King’s Government must be 

carried on.” Whenever we have broached this dilemma 
to knowledgable Conservatives we have been assured that 
neither Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Lord Hail- 
sham, nor one or two more, would under any circumstances 
join another Coalition with Mr. Lloyd George. But “ there 
are others ”—ex-Coalitioners—some of whom have always 
hankered after it. The withdrawal of genuine Conserva- 
tives and Unionists, besides splitting our Party, would leave 
‘its Rump at the disposal of Mr. Winston Churchill. Thus 
two big birds would be killed with one stone. Yet another 
Careerist would gain his goal. If, alternatively, Mr. Lloyd 
George elected to carry his goods to the Socialist market, 
he would be received with open arms by Mr. Snowden, and 


& Coalition attempted that would demoralize the Socialists 
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as effectually as a Lib.-Cons. combine would smash the 
Conservatives. Provided that the new Parliament contains 
neither too many Conservatives nor too many Socialists, the 
ball would be at the Liberal Leader’s feet, and he has made 
it abundantly clear that the deadlock of other Parties is 
his golden opportunity, for in that case the King’s 
Government could only be carried on at the price of his 
inclusion. 


THE problem of Coalition would be a painful topic on the 
eve of a General Election when any Conservative suggesting 
¥ that Conservative Ministers are unduly sus- 
Pes, Be the ceptible to the charms of office is liable to 

be denounced as a “ traitor” or a “ crank.” 
But there is no conceivable harm in discussing it now. 
Indeed, it is advisable to do so, against the unhappy con- 
tingency of Mr. Lloyd George occupying the position he 
covets, thanks to the enormous resources of the Personal 
Fund. Should Mr. Baldwin’s rosy anticipation of another 
Conservative victory on “Safety First” be verified, no 
question of any Coalition arises. We shall jog along as 
we have done during the last four years, after a show of 
Cabinet ‘“ reconstruction,” probably confined to a reshuffle 
of Unsinkable Politicians. Mr. Winston Churchill, for 
example, having been allowed to paralyse our Fiscal and 
Financial Policy from 1925 to 1929, will either be allowed 
to continue that operation, or will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his peculiar talents in yet one more 
great office. India is mentioned as being among the very few 
he has not yet sampled. The Coalition danger only arises 
in the event of the Prime Minister having been misled by 
his “general staff”? concerning the temperature of the 
28,000,000 electors, and enough Conservative seats are lost 
to make Mr. Lloyd George arbiter of the situation by giving 
him the option of keeping on the Conservative Government, 
or replacing it by the Socialists, as he did five years ago. 
Immediately there would arise a vociferous cry throughout 
a prodigious Press to “‘ Keep out the Socialists” by forming 
“an Anti-Socialist Coalition’ consisting of the addition of 
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the men whose photographs adorn the prolific advertise- 
ments of the Liberal Party and a selection of present 
Ministers and other ex-Coalitioners. Such a combination 
would be represented as the only alternative to the ruin 
staring us in the face should the Socialists be allowed to 
get their hands on the administrative machine. Without 
for one moment underrating the mischief that could and 
would accrue in such Departments as fell under the control 
of Mosleys, Trevelyans, Ponsonbys, Kenworthys, etc., who 
make up in malignancy what they lack in conviction, we 
incline to the opinion that in the long run even more harm 
would accrue by resuscitating the former Coalition than 
by throwing on the Liberals the onus and odium of putting 
in the Socialists, as in 1924—for which they have been 
punished heavily in the interval. Everything that Mr. 
Baldwin has said—and he is a man of his word—encourages 
the belief that he is of this opinion, and that under no 
circumstances would he be inveigled into the Lloyd George 
orbit. That several of his colleagues do not share this 
“prejudice” is equally clear. Therefore the Conservative 
Party might conceivably find itself in a Coalition crisis 
directly the polls are declared, and the country saddled with 
a Lloyd George, Reading, Samuel, Beauchamp, Simon, 
Churchill, Birkenhead, Horne, Worthington-Evans Govern- 
ment before she knew where she was. There would be no 
popular mandate for it. It would be more disastrous than 
any régime of Socialist caretakers, because inevitably leading 
to a Conservative and Liberal débdcle and a long innings of 
really wild Government after a short spell of wobbly and 


precarious Yes-No Coalition such as England notoriously 
loathes. 


Not once in a blue moon do we enjoy the privilege of agreeing 
with any sentiment of Mr. Philip Snowden, whose political 
Deflation Opinions we regard as positively poisonous. 

He doubtless cherishes a like feeling for ours. 
But he made one remark during the oratorical orgy of the 
General Election that touches the spot, however unwelcome 
it may be to Liberals and Conservatives, who, on this 
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particular question, are in the same boat. During a furious 
tirade against his friend and neighbour, Mr. Lloyd George 
(with whom in certain contingencies Mr. Snowden might 
find himself sitting in a Coalition Cabinet), the ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the Socialists told a Yorkshire audience 
(May 18th): “‘ It was under Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
that the financial policy of Deflation was started, which in 
a few weeks’ time created a million and a half unemployed. 
Were they going to trust a man like that?” Mr. Snowden’s 
question has by now been answered by the electorate, but 
his statement is strictly true. Mr. Lloyd George is the Arch- 
Deflationist who, in the heyday of the Coalition, when he was 
almost as unfettered a Dictator as is Signor Mussolini in 
Italy to-day, allowed himself to be persuaded by International 
Financiers plus the posse comitatus of the Treasury and the 
Bank of England, to double the value of money in terms of 
commodities, thereby inflicting a crashing blow on British 
industry under which it is still staggering. This terrible 
disaster made our huge National Debt twice as onerous as 
it had been, by altering the contract against the debtor 
to that extent.. Front Bench Politicians of all Parties 
are eloquent in denouncing the sin of “ Inflation,’ which 
they regard as a form of “‘ repudiation,”’ because the creditor 
suffers. But they can see nothing wrong in crippling our 
debtors by borrowing £8,000,000,000 of cheap money and 
compelling repayment in dear money. To depreciate the 
£ sterling so that more money is required for less goods is, 
in their eyes, the crime of crimes; but to artificially appreciate 
it, so that more goods are bought with less money, is actually 
claimed as a virtue entitling the Deflationists to the gratitude 
of the community. Unfortunately it is only on the platform, 
during a General Election, that Mr. Snowden sees this thing 
as it is. In office he joined the Deflationists, promoted the 
return to the Gold Standard, and publicly gave his blessing 
to the greatest blunder of the Baldwin Government. He 
is accordingly persona grata among the Gold-bugs of Lombard 
Street, who count on him to continue the post-war financial 
policy which has helped to put British industries, including 
Agriculture, where they are. 
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AmonG many things that slip Mr. Lloyd George’s facile 
memory is his personal responsibility for our annual tribute 
j to the United States, which he is wont to 
Seay treat as the private and particular failing 
of the Prime Minister. Thus at Criccieth 
(May 18th), to an interrupter who observed, ‘“‘ They have the 
money,” when Mr. Lloyd George was advertising the 
“ great development schemes of road and rail communication 
carried out by America,” the speaker incautiously rejoined: 


“I know. But who gave them the money? Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin. I protested strongly against it at the time. 
We signed a Treaty in 1923 for sixty years to pay, first of 
all thirty-four millions a year, rising to forty millions, to 
the United States. Not only did I protest against it, but 
an old friend of mine, now passed away, and then the 
Conservative Prime Minister, Bonar Law, also protested 
against it. That contract was signed by Mr. Baldwin. 
Mr. Bonar Law protested, and he did it in spite of the protests 
of his own chief. It was one of the most monstrous bargains 
ever made by any Minister.” 


It is, of course, common ground that Mr. Baldwin, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Bonar Law Government, 
went to New York accompanied by the Governor of the 
Bank of England and Treasury officials, to negotiate the 
funding of our American Debt. In accordance with the 
agreement he then made, the impoverished British taxpayer 
twice a year provides the United States with enough money 
to build all the Battle Cruisers that the wildest American 
Jingo desires. Without going so far as Mr. Snowden, who 
described Mr. Baldwin as ‘“‘ a greenhorn ” among the Ameri- 
cans, it is arguable that a man of the Prime Minister’s open, 
confiding, unsuspicious nature, who believes the best of 
everybody and assumes a like amiability in others, is liable 
to be worsted by keen-witted New York Jews to whom 
driving a bargain is a matter of routine. Nor were his 
associates likely to be helpful in such business. Great 
Britain would probably have come off better had she been 
Tepresented by Britons as anxious to best the Americans as 
the latter invariably are to best us. 
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But what Mr. Lloyd George and other assailants of Mr, 
Baldwin forget is that Mr. Lloyd George, and not Mr. Baldwin, 

was responsible for there being any funding 
— operation, because the original debt was 
contracted by the Government of which 
Mr. Lloyd George was Prime Minister. The transaction is 
only too familiar to the readers of the National Review, 
as we have returned to it again and again. Unfortunately 
it is unknown to the general public, whose ignorance 
encourages Mr. Lloyd George to stump the country with a 
travesty of the truth which no Front Bench Conservative, 
apparently, cares to correct, presumably because he or his 
colleagues are tarred with the Coalition brush. They dare 
not disclose how shamefully the British taxpayer has been 
let down by Responsible Statesmen in the matter of Repara- 
tions and War Debts. Mr. Baldwin referred to the subject 
in somewhat gingerly fashion at a City meeting on April 
30th, making out a fair case so far as it went, but ignoring, 
as usual, the gravamen of the offences committed by our 
Government in 1917 and 1918, to which we owe the millstone 
that has been hung round the necks of two generations of 
our People. This is the Prime Minister’s version of his part 
in the affair: 


“* Let me remind our critics of the position. We gave our 
bond to America. It was a very strict bond; it was to pay 
on demand, with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. The 
accumulated debt at the time we went over to settle was 
approximately £1,000,000,000, if you include the accrued 
interest, all subject to an interest rate of 5 per cent., which 
could not be lowered below 4} per cent. by the law as it then 
stood in the United States. 

““ We were pledged to begin the payment of interest at 
the end of 1922. I went to America to get the best terms 
I could. After a long discussion with the Debt Funding 
Commission we got them to reduce the interest on 
arrears from 5 to 4} per cent., and fixed future interest 
at 3 per cent. for ten years and 3} per cent. for subsequent 
years. 

“On the one side you were liable to £50,000,000 a year, 
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which redeemed no capital, and was interest charged in 
perpetuity until you funded the debt or paid it right off. 

“We funded the debt. Instead of £50,000,000 we pay 
£33,000,000 for ten years, and £38,000,000 after that, and 
that covers both interest and redemption. 

“T have always maintained that in the circumstances 
and at the time it was not an unfair business view, and I 
will leave it at that. That there was any alternative to 
fulfilling our word I have always denied.” 


Mr. BALDWIN may, as we have suggested, be fairly challenged 
on the bargain he made that has resulted in this country 
paying tribute to U.S.A. to the tune of 


Lord. 4, £246,000,000 in the last six years. But 
Réle . Mr. Lloyd George is called upon to explain 


how he came to saddle his successor with the 
appalling responsibility of either repudiating the huge 
American Debt or its repayment on terms practically 
dictated by our creditors. Lord Reading is no less concerned 
in the affair, and as he commands the Press, the Platform, 
and Parliament, we repeat a previous suggestion that he 
should disclose his part in what remains a mysterious and, 
to some persons, a sinister, affair, reflecting upon his capacity 
as a Trustee of Great Britain. Let us once more recall the 
short facts to his Lordship’s memory, and to that of his 
colleagues. Lord Reading being at the time Lord Chief 
Justice of England, was in 1917 despatched on a Special 
Mission to the United States (where we already had a 
competent Ambassador) which necessitated his judicial 
duties being discharged by deputy. The only conceivable 
explanation of this unusual diversion of a Judge from the 
High Court was the conviction of his friend, Mr. Lloyd 
George, then Prime Minister, that Lord Reading alone had 
the astuteness to compete on anything like equal terms with 
the Transatlantic financiers who, after prolonged hesitation, 
found themselves manceuvred into the Great War on the 
Same side as the Allies, thanks to the stupidity of General 
Ludendorff & Co. in interpreting President Wilson’s boast 
that the United States was “ too proud to fight ” as implying 
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that any liberties might be taken with American shipping 
or other interests. Great Britain had made no such mistake. 
We realized that the Americans had abstained from inter- 
vention because they regarded neutrality as their best policy, 
and that American opinion was overwhelmingly against their 
entering a war which they deemed no business of theirs. 
They found themselves even more unprepared when they 
eventually drifted in in 1917 than this country was when 
our Pacifist Cabinet wobbled in in August 1914. 


As we pointed out in our last number (see National Review, 
May 1929, page 321): 


Why? “For many months after their declaration 

of war against the Kaiser, the Americans were 
in the war but not of it. They were, however, bursting with 
money as well as enthusiasm, and though their European 
Allies, after two and a half years of hell, were still stout of 
heart they were naturally short of cash and credit. Lord 
Reading’s task was to encourage the Americans to play from 
their strong suit, which was at the moment finance. He 
must have been flabbergasted at the reluctance of his New 
York friends, which took the form of positive refusal to help 
the Allies unless Great Britain made herself responsible for a 
gigantic loan of which the entire proceeds must be expended 
in U.S.A. and the entire profits pocketed by American 
manufacturers. It has never been explained to the British 
public—from whom everything of real interest is usually 
withheld lest Democracy should become “ unsafe ’’—how 
a man of Lord Reading’s acumen came to sign so calamitous 
a Contract as that which put it in the power of the Washing- 
ton Government to declare Great Britain bankrupt unless 
we repaid about £1,000,000,000 in dollars on demand, as 
was manifestly impossible. Americans keenly resent the 
interpretation of U.S. as ‘ Uncle Shylock.’ But this was a 
thoroughly Shylockian performance. When bruited abroad 
it did not enhance Lord Reading’s reputation, and anti- 
Semites were inclined to make unpleasant remarks. The 
National Review has, however, steadily assumed that Lord 
Reading did his best at this crisis by this country, and that 
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there must be some intelligible explanation of what he did, 
which Lord Reading might now usefully divulge. Was it 
sheer Sentimentalism on his part? Did he regard the 
Contract as a mere matter of form, as obviously the Americans 
would never dream of enforcing such terms? Such trust- 
fulness would have been remiss in a Trustee. Or was it that 
Lord Reading argued that in any event the conditions were 
immaterial, because if we lost the war Great Britain would 
have nothing to pay the Americans with, and if we won it 
this loan would, ex hypothesi, be passed on to the losers? If 
this be the key to Lord Reading’s diplomacy, why did he not 
keep Mr. Lloyd George—who has no memory—up to the 
mark when President Wilson began bullying the Allied 
Governments about War Costs at the Armistice negotiations? 
Echo answers ‘Why?’ ” 


Lorp READING clearly owes the public some account of his 
stewardship in the spring of 1917. Still more does Mr. 
Lloyd George owe the British taxpayer some 
explanation of his ghastly gaffe in the autumn 
of 1918, when President Wilson pressed upon the Allies the 
preposterous demand that they waive all claim for War 
Costs against Germany. That was the moment for Mr. 
Lloyd George to remember Lord Reading’s calamitous con- 
tract, and to inform President Wilson that that par- 
ticular item would be transferred to the enemy’s account, 
and that it was to the Fatherland that the United 
States must henceforward look for the liquidation of her 
loan to the Allies. We make bold to say that but for Mr. 
Lloyd George’s treacherous memory playing him false at 
this critical moment, and causing him to forget the very 
existence of Lord Reading’s transaction, the Washington 
Government would have regarded such a proposal as 
eminently reasonable in the very different mood pre- 
Vailing at that time, as compared with the American 
atmosphere in 1923 when Mr. Baldwin had to cope with 
the damnosa heriditas of the Coalition which had 
thoughtlessly placed British credit at the mercy of Man- 
hattan Island. 
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WE have always regretted the substitution of ‘‘ De-rating ” 
for Safeguarding as the main plank in the Conservative 
platform at the General Election. It was 
not only bad tactics, but was emphatically 
unsound policy. It was a concession such as our Leader is 
over-apt to make to the weaker brethren who are unable to 
stomach anything that savours of “ Protection.” It was 
largely the result of a Free Trade intrigue behind the scenes 
of which Mr. Winston Churchill was the life and soul. It 
was doubtless whispered to the Prime Minister that his 
intimate, personal connection with the Iron and Steel Trade 
made it invidious for him to advocate or even to sanction 
Duties that would be represented by unscrupulous opponents 
as ‘‘ feathering his own nest.’’ With his unique record of 
spontaneous generosity in contributing at least a third of 
his entire fortune to the State during the war—at a time 
when much-advertised patriots were accumulating Personal 
Funds—Mr. Stanley Baldwin could afford to laugh at such 
aspersions. Frankly we have never been able to understand 
how any Statesman who made his speeches in 1923 could 
resign himself to the abandonment of a cause in which he 
believed, and still believes, simply because, at the first time 
of asking, it failed to commend itself to the electorate, who, 
be it remembered, had an undigested programme abruptly 
thrust upon them without that preliminary spade-work 
which is indispensable to political success in a Democracy. 
It was not thus that any great reform of the past was 
carried: “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try, try again,” 
was ever the watchword of those who had achieved. It 
would have been inconceivable for Cobden, Bright, or 
Joseph Chamberlain to tamely acquiesce in what they were 
convinced was a wrong popular decision without trying 
to get it altered. The walls of Jericho rarely fall at the 
first summons. Boundless energy, determination, industry, 
courage, and unremitting zeal were enlisted in the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, which, but for the accident of an Irish 
famine, might have indefinitely resisted all assault. In 
later times similar qualities were needed, and were forth- 
coming, to uphold the unity of the United Kingdom against 


Protection 
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its malignant and manifold enemies on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


So it is with Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference, which 
can never be effectually established by stealth or under 
cover of piecemeal Safeguarding that is liable 


Pete to be reversed by a change of Government, 
Plymouth as we saw in 1924. Mr. Baldwin’s modesty 


stood him and his Party in bad stead when 
in a moment of discouragement, he was induced to give his 
fatal pledge against a ‘‘ General Tariff,’ which properly 
speaking bears a totally different meaning to its slipshod 
platform interpretation. A General Tariff is not a universal 
tariff or a tariff on all imported goods, as its name implies 
to the uninitiated. It is a tariff that is general in the sense 
of being impartially applied to the goods of other countries 
within its schedules. A General Tariff might impose small 
duties on a few articles, or high duties on many, or moderate 
duties on several. All General Tariffs have considerable 
“ free lists,” because the object of their framers is to encour- 
age the importation of raw materials calculated to promote 
native industry, while discouraging manufactures that can 
equally well be made at home by home labour. We are 
the only country in the world who allows her home market 
to be broken up by foreign dumping. Responsible States- 
men of all Parties profess to be shocked by the inevitable 
unemployment produced by this suicidal system of Free 
Imports, but when the only practical remedy is proposed, 
Conservative Ministers vie with Socialist ex-Ministers and 
Liberal would-be Ministers in saying, “ Perish British industry 
sooner than we soil ourselves with anything so unclean as a 
General Tariff.” Each Party is prepared to exploit the 
deplorable condition of primary British industries—for which 
all are more or less to blame—as a brickbat to cast at some 
other Party. The Socialists and Liberals, e.g., taunt the 
Conservatives with being “ Protectionists in disguise’ who 
have not the courage of their convictions and neither say 
what they mean, nor mean what they say, with all their 
camouflage of Safeguarding. Sir John Simon lately called 
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the attention of the readers of the Daily Mail (May 21st) to 
an excellent speech in which the Prime Minister told the 
country five and a half years ago (at Plymouth on October 
25, 1923) that Unemployment was incurable under our 
present fiscal system. We gladly reproduce the text quoted 
against the speaker by his Liberal critic, because it contains 
the root of the matter. Would that it had remained the 
policy of our Party—in which case there would be little 
unemployment in England, Scotland, or Wales to-day. 
Here is the historic pronouncement at Plymouth which 
Conservatives should never have gone back on: 


** This unemployment problem is the most crucial problem 
of our country. I am willing to fight it. I cannot fight it 
without weapons. I have come to the conclusion, if we go 
pottering along as we are we shall have grave unemploy- 
ment with us to the end of time. And I have come to the 
conclusion myself that the only way of fighting this subject 
is by protecting the home market.” 


Mr. NeEviILLE CHAMBERLAIN effectively challenged the 
Socialists (also in the Daily Mail, May 22nd) in a pungent 
‘ Protectionist article which, incidentally, con- 
Mr. Neville | tains as strong an argument for a General 
Chamberlain’s ; 
Challenge Tariff as we have lately read. He compares 
the “silences” of the Socialists to those of 
Colonel Bramble in an inimitable foreign book, notably: 


“The extraordinary reluctance of the leaders of the 
Socialist Party to repeat now what they said only a little 
while ago so emphatically and even defiantly—namely, 
that they intend, if they have the power, to reverse the trade 
policy of the present Government, and not only to refuse 
to extend the Safeguarding procedure to any further industry, 
but actually to repeal every one of the Safeguarding Duties, 
including the McKenna Duties, which exist to-day.” 


In their official programme this issue was dodged, but as 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain puts it: 


“Now it is really time the Socialists came out into the 
open on this matter. Secret diplomacy is out of place when 
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the livelihood of thousands of workers is at stake. For it 
is quite certain that the effect of a complete change of 
policy, such as that to which Mr. Snowden has pledged 
himself, would have repercussions far beyond the compara- 
tively small number of trades to which the Safeguarding 
procedure has hitherto been applied. 

“ These trades vary enormously in size and in the numbers 
of those to whom they give direct employment, but the new 
life which has in every case been imparted to them is felt 
over a wide area; in the subsidiary trades which supply them 
with materials, in the transport of extra fuel or of the final 
products, in the building industry employed in new construc- 
tion or extensions of factories, in the shipping of their 
exports, and in the retail shops in which the workers make 
their purchases. 

“Some sixty new factories have been, or are being, 
erected, mostly by foreign firms, who formerly sent their 
goods to compete in our home market, but who now, behind 
the Safeguarding Duties, find it more profitable to employ 
British labour, and even contemplate the supply of Conti- 
nental markets from their British factories. Many of these 
new mills are largely constructed of steel, thus finding work 
for steel-workers and miners, too.” 


In another equally admirable passage the Minister of Health 
thus stigmatizes the Opposition: 


“ It is indeed difficult to understand the mentality which, 
while vehemently protesting that unemployment is the 
problem of the hour, proposes, callously and deliberately, 
in obedience to a doctrine founded on conditions which have 
long since passed away, to explode a mine under the feet of 
vast numbers of workers who have at last found firm ground 
to stand upon. Industrial enterprise needs confidence and 
stability of conditions if it is to flourish. To break up a 
policy which has been firmly established during the last five 
years would be to paralyse progress, and that revival which is 
at last distinctly visible would shrink away again and disap- 
pear below the horizon for an indefinite period. . . . 

““T have somewhere read that in Norway immense hordes 
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of rats, known as lemmings, collect together at intervals and 
migrate into the sea, where they are all drowned. The 
explanation of this strange behaviour is said to be that 
long ago there were feeding-grounds now covered by the 
waves, and that the lemmings, being deficient in reasoning 
power, have never learnt of the change. 

“The Socialists and Liberals are lemmings, and they 
insist, not only on drowning themselves, but on trying to 
drown everybody else too. It is the task of the Conservative 
Party to save them from suicide and murder at the same 
time.” 


The Socialists and Liberals are in truth such “‘ lemmings ” 
as may be hardly worth saving, though they are somewhat 
unlucky if their salvation depends on the activity and 
audacity of the numerous rabbits who have so much say in 
Conservative Councils as to render vigorous movement in 
any direction problematical. Thus we learn from Sir 
Henry Page Croft’s excellent pamphlet on “The Real 
Cure” (a reply to the Lloyd George plan), that out of 48 
trades that applied to be Safeguarded during the past five 
years of beneficent Conservative Government, only 8 suc- 
ceeded, i.e. 1 in 6. We are, of course, told that things will 
be vastly different to-morrow, but—‘ To-morrow never 
comes,” 


It is not only Conservatives and Socialists who have got 
themselves into an unholy mess upon Safeguarding—the 

‘ former by their timidity, hesitation, and 
ie a asa general flabbiness, the latter by their evasive- 
ness and secrecy—but likewise the Liberals, 
whom Commander Carlyon Bellairs brought to book in The 
Times on the same day as Mr. Neville Chamberlain exposed 
the Socialists in’ the Daily Mail. Commander Bellairs 
complained of a similar silence among Liberal leaders, 
especially Mr. Lloyd George, upon the categorical statement 
in the official Liberal Handbook that “the Liberal Party 
has pledged itself, if returned to office, to repeal all Import 
Duties.” He recalls Mr. Lloyd George’s manifesto at the 
General Election of 1918 containing the following sig- 
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nificant passage: “If production is to be maintained at 
the highest limit at home, security must be given against 
unfair competition, to which our industries may be subjected 
by the dumping of goods produced abroad and sold on our 
market below the actual cost of production.” In fulfilment 
of this pledge Mr. Lloyd George’s Government passed the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act of 1921, Part 1, which is still 
in operation and does not expire until 1936. Since then, 
however, speaking at Manchester on April 30, 1923, Mr. 
Lloyd George uttered the following threat: “If there is 
to be a fight about Free Trade, and I believe it, let us clear 
the decks. Let us get rid of the three—the McKenna 
Duties, the Paris resolutions, and the: Safeguarding of 
Industries Act.” The country is entitled to know whether 
this rash and reprehensible declaration represents Mr. 
Lloyd George’s present intention. Lord Melchett, who was 
jointly responsible with Mr. Lloyd George for the first 
Safeguarding Act, in a letter to the Conservative candidate 
for the Northwich Division of Cheshire, points out that in 
his judgment the result of such action as Mr. Lloyd George 
threatened at Manchester six years ago “* would be to inflict 
the most serious blow on the number of developing and 
growing industries, affecting directly or indirectly the 
employment of hundreds of thousands of people, and to 
discourage industrial enterprise which cannot exist in the 
state of fluctuating fiscal condition.” | The practical point 
is whether we are to-day dealing with the Lloyd George of 
1918 or of 1923? 


WE are far from saying that Mr. Lloyd George’s intervention 
with an unorthodox programme of Public Expenditure is 

purely mischievous, which is the line taken 
ee by the spokesmen of the other two Parties. 
On the contrary, on the whole it has done more good than 
harm. Not the least of its merits is its unorthodoxy. It is 
a clear departure from a pernicious past, a breach with 
the dogmas of the Treasury and the Bank of England, of 
which Mr. Winston Churchill among ;‘ Conservatives” and 
Mr. Snowden among “ Socialists” are the recognized and 
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avowed champions. The Lloyd Georgian pamphlet, We can 
Conquer Unemployment, has shaken things up so that they 
never can be quite the same again. Whatever Government 
is in power, as the result of the present upheaval, will be 
unable to treat chronic unemployment as the law of the 
Medes and Persians that humanly speaking is unalterable. 
Mr. Lloyd George has proclaimed a truism in his title, 
“We Can Conquer Unemployment.” It is equally true 
that he offers no serious or permanent solution of the 
problem, and that his scheme is open to many of the criticisms 
of the Governmental White Paper. But it is an encourage- 
ment to every enemy of Unemployment to be up and 
doing. As convinced and heart-whole Protectionists, we 
derive peculiar satisfaction both from this pamphlet and 
the brilliant reinforcement it has received from another 
pamplet by the versatile Professor Keynes and Mr. Hender- 
son, the editor of The Nation and Athenaeum. This latter 
is entitled, Can Lloyd George Do Jt? and is eminently 
readable from the first page to the last. These two 
publications sound the death-knell of ‘‘ Free Trade,” all 
the more so as coming from professed Free Traders who 
give us a picture of industrial England after eighty years 
of Cobdenism that is unmatched for melancholy in any 
Protectionist nation in the world. Had we such testimony 
from abroad concerning the state of native industry and 
the urgency of heroic measures to rescue it from the Slough 
of Despond, every English Free Trader would be on his 
hind-legs asseverating that “‘ Such a plight is the inevitable 
consequence of the benighted policy of Protection.” Foreign 
Protectionists are not slow to observe that if, after nearly 
three generations of “ Free Trade,” Great Britain is anything 
like as bad as she is declared to be by our Free Trade 
pamphleteers, there must be something very rotten in the 
State of Denmark. Foreigners will be less anxious than 
ever to emulate our Fiscal policy. We should also realize 
the dismay caused in scattered Free Trade circles elsewhere 
by the propaganda which our “ devastated area ’’—as he 
picturesquely terms it—has impelled Mr. Lloyd George to 
undertake. 
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Ir should be impossible hereafter for Cobdenites to maintain 
that wisdom began and ended with the prophet. In truth 

Cobdenism, whether at the Treasury, the 
+ sarge tad Bank of England, in the present Cabinet, 

or in ex-Cabinets, has received a knock-out 
blow from which it will not recover. Whenever Protec- 
tionists emphasize the tragedy of chronic unemployment 
their evidence is discounted because they are suspected of 
seeking to discredit the fetish. Socialists who dwell upon 
it are apt to be ignored, because they wish to subvert the 
entire social system. But when Free Traders describe 
Free Trade England in the language of the Liberal Pam- 
phlet—which we are told has re-united a discordant Party 
—as well as in the heart-rending analysis of Mr. Keynes, the 
British public are bound to sit up and take note. When 
they realize that the Liberal remedy for this alarming disease 
can produce no permanent betterment, they will be far 
readier than hitherto to listen to alternatives. Here is the 
Lloyd Georgian confession—accepted by all the Front Bench 
Mandarins of the Liberal Party: 


“The word written to-day on the hearts of British 
people and graven on their minds is Unemployment. For 
eight years, more than a million British workers, able and 
eager to work, have been denied the opportunity. At the 
end of 1928 the total reached a million and a half, a quarter 
of a million more than a year before. These workers, with 
their dependents, represent four or five million souls. They 
are a very nation, denied the opportunity to earn their daily 
bread, condemned to hardship, to wearing anxiety and often 
to physical and mental demoralization. What a tragedy of 
human suffering; what a waste of fine resources; what a 
bankruptcy of statesmanship! This is by far the biggest 
Single issue before the country. All parties will claim to 
have a solution. It is the task of the electors to decide 
which solution is the most likely to achieve success. In 
making a decision, they must consider not only the super- 
ficial attractiveness of the various proposals, but the extent 
to which they are based on sound reasoning and patient in- 
quiry, and will be backed by driving power and by experience.” 

VOL. XCIII 383 
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THEsE are the “Facts of Unemployment”’ as seen by the 
no less devoted Free Traders of The Nation and Athenzum: 


Only Russia ** Except for a brief recovery in 1924 before 

the return to the gold standard, one-tenth or 
more of the working population of this country have been 
unemployed for eight years—a fact unprecedented in our 
history. The number of insured persons counted by the 
Ministry of Labour as out of work has never been less 
than one million since the initiation of their statistics 
in 1923. To-day (April 1929) 1,140,000 workpeople are un- 
employed. 

“This level of unemployment is costing us out of the 
Unemployment Fund a cash disbursement of about 
£50,000,000 a year. This does not include poor relief. 
Since 1921 we have paid out to the unemployed in cash a 
sum of about £500,000,000—and have got literally nothing 
for it. This sum would have built a million houses; it is 
nearly double the whole of the accumulated savings of the 
Post Office Savings Bank; it would build a third of all the 
roads in the country; it far exceeds the total value of all the 
mines, of every description, which we possess; it would be 
enough to revolutionize the industrial equipment of the 
country; or to proceed from what is heavy to what is lighter, 
it would provide every third family in the country with a 
motor-car, or would furnish a fund enough to allow the 
whole population to attend cinemas for nothing to the end 
of time.” 


But this, as the authors point out, is very far from being 
‘“‘all the waste.” There is the much greater loss to the 
Unemployed themselves, “represented by the difference 
between the dole and a full working wage, and by the loss 
of strength and moral. There is the loss in profits to 
employers and in taxation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There is the incalculable loss of retarding for a decade the 
economic progress of the whole country.”’ According to the 
Census of Production of 1924, the average annual output of 
a British working-man in full employment “is about 
£220.” On this basis Professor Keynes and his colleague 
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estimate that ‘‘ the waste through unemployment since 1921 
has mounted up to approximately £2,000,000,000, a sum 
which would be nearly sufficient to build all the railways in 
the country twice over. It would pay off our debt to 
America twice over. It is more than the total sum that 
the Allies are asking from Germany for Reparations.” It is 
astounding that in the face of these discoveries men of 
intelligence should still be found who are unable to draw 
the obvious conclusion—namely, that our Fiscal and Financial 
Policy is “‘ worse than a crime, it is a blunder.” Mr. Keynes 
has long been conscious that our traditional Treasury 
system needs re-casting, but he still sticks to the sinking 
ship of unrestricted Free Imports and thereby defeats his 
own object, which is to strengthen the hands of Mr. Lloyd 
George. So far from mitigating unemployment, the Liberal 
programme would aggravate it because a Liberal Govern- 
ment would presumably open operations by repealing 
Safeguarding and thus throwing some tens of thousands 
more men out of work. There is not even a guarantee that 
British goods would get any preference over dumped foreign 
goods in any of Mr. Lloyd George’s development schemes. 
Conceivably our iron and steel industries might find their 
last state worse than their first under a Liberal régime with 
a passion for free foreign imports. It is equally ominous 
that the British Empire has no existence in the eyes of the 
authors of We Can Conquer Unemployment, and that these 
Developers envisage neither Dominions, Colonies, nor Depen- 
dencies, and that the only community mentioned in their 
sixty-four pages as likely to be helpful is Soviet Russia! 
We are told (page 50): “‘ two other matters deserve special 
mention. The first is the restoration of full trade relations 
with Russia.” If anything could still astonish in this truly 
astonishing age, it would be the positive “itch ’’ of Socialists 
and Radicals to embrace the most venomous of all foreign 
Governments, and one, moreover, that has again made it 
plain to the greenest of “ greenhorns” (to quote Mr. Snow- 
den) that the only terms on which Moscow will trade with 
us is that we pay for whatever goods she takes in return for 
& promise of repayment from a repudiator of all debts to the 
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bourgeoisie. She meanwhile is to have a free hand to 
intrigue. 


THE most useful section of Professor Keynes’s latest is his 
searching criticism of Treasury policy—all the more helpful 
from a former official of that Department 


The who knows his subject from the inside. 
Treasury 
“Our whole economic policy during recent 


years has been dominated by the preoccupation of the 
Treasury with their departmental problem of debt con- 
version. The less the Government borrows, the better, they 
argue, are the chances of converting the National Debt into 
loans carrying a lower rate of interest. In the interests of 
conversion, therefore, they have exerted themselves to 
curtail, as far as they can, all public borrowing, all capital 
expenditure by the State, no matter how productive and 
desirable in itself. We doubt if the general public has 
any idea how powerful, persistent, and far-reaching this 
influence has been.” 


The reason the public remain ignorant is that no one in 
authority enlightens them, and unofficial commentators are 
officially decried as “ cranks” and held up to ridicule in the 
ponderous City columns of orthodox newspapers. According 
to Mr. Keynes: ‘ To all well-laid schemes of progress and 
enterprise, they (i.e. the Government inspired by the 
Treasury) have (whenever they could) barred the door with 
‘No!’” It is admitted that curtailing capital expenditure 
exerts some influence in lowering interest rates for Govern- 
ment loans, “‘ but it is no less true that it makes for increased 
unemployment and that it leaves the country with a pre-war 
outfit.» Even from the point of view of the budget “ it is 
a question whether the game is worth the candle.” 


“It is difficult to believe that, if this question were con- 
sidered squarely on its merits, any intelligent person could 
return an affirmative answer. The capital market is an 
international market. All sorts of influences which are out- 


side our control go to determine the gilt-edged rate of’ 


interest; and the effect which the British Government can 
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exert on it by curtailing or expanding its capital programme 
is limited. Suppose, which is putting the case extremely 
high, that the effect might be as much as } per cent. This, 
applied to the £2,000 millions of War Loan which are ripe 
for conversion, would represent a difference in the annual 
Debt charge of £5 millions annually. Compare this with 
the expenditure of the Unemployment Fund—over £50 
millions last year.” 


The long and the short of it is that practically all National 
and Imperial development has been allowed by weak-kneed 
Governments to be held up by a handful of bureaucrats at 
the Treasury acting through Chancellors of the Exchequer 
without any understanding of their business or grip of the 
situation. 


No less than 1,729 candidates were nominated on May 20th, 
i.e. nearly 300 more than at the last General Election. 
men This necessarily involves a greater number 

- atc of forfeited deposits, as many candidates are 
pour rire. Their distribution among the 

different Parties is as follows: Conservatives, 590; Social- 
ists, 570; Liberals, 512; Communists, 25; Miscellaneous, 31. 
Included in these figures are 68 women candidates, namely, 
10 Conservatives, 30 Socialists, 25 Liberals, 2 Communists, 
and 1 Independent. The electorate numbers nearly 
29,000,000, with an immense preponderance of women. In 
the constituency where these notes are written some 21,000 
male voters confront 48,000 females of the species. There 
were only 7 unopposed returns, as in such a Leap in the 
Dark anything may happen and no citadel can be deemed 
safe. There were, however, two disagreeable surprises, viz. 
the surrender of two Conservative seats in Fermanagh and 
Tyrone, where the enemy received a walk-over. At its 
Dissolution the last House of Commons, as our readers are 
aware, consisted of 400 Conservatives (including four seats 
vacant through death), 162 Socialists, 46 Liberals, and 
7 Independents. At the Dissolution of the previous Par- 
liament in 1924 there were 258 Conservatives, 193 Socialists, 
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158 Liberals, 5 Independents, and 1 vacancy. According 
to the major prophets of the various Parties, the new House 
will consist of the following: (1) A Conservative majority 
over both Oppositions of between 50 and 60 (vide Mr. 
Baldwin and Sir William Joynson-Hicks); (2) A Socialist 
majority over all opponents, thanks to the capture of 
150 seats as a minimum (Mr. Arthur Henderson, or, as 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald puts it, ““On May 31st it will be 
seen that we have marched, fought, and conquered, and 
that the battlefield remains in our possession ’’); (3) Mr. 
Lloyd George is equally convinced of a sensational Liberal 
“come back,” and that “‘ at the end of this battle it (the 
Liberal Party) will count more than any other Party in 
the State.” The reader will be in a position to judge 
which among these great political experts were “ talking 
through their hats.” We freely admit that on the eve 
of the gamble we have no clue whatsoever as to the 
probable issue. No Party deserves to win on its merits, 
but they cannot all lose, though there may be some kind 
of stalemate. 


WHEN the first returns are flashed over the country on 
the night of Polling Day, none will attract more attention 
iit than those of Birmingham, the capital of the 

Midlands, which sends twelve Members to 
Parliament, and for various reasons is a political barometer 
of incalculable interest and importance. Were there any- 
thing remotely resembling a Unionist débdcle in this great 
centre of industrial activity, such as sanguine Socialists 
prognosticate, but which the several Ministers sitting for 
Birmingham constituencies scout as absurd, it would be a 
heavy blow to the Government, because Birmingham is 
officially regarded as a Ministerial stronghold. It did splen- 
didly in 1924, as the complete figures of that contest show, 
returning eleven Conservatives and one Socialist. They are 
worth comparing with those of this year’s Leap in the 
Dark—with an increased electorate of no less than 188,404, 
making the present total of this single city 636,626. Here 
are the last polls: 
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ASTON. 

Sir Evelyn Cecil (C.) .. a ne ne -. 14,244 

E. J. St. L. Strachey (Soc.) .. rg ay -- 11,859 
DERITEND. 

J. Smedley Crooke (C.) a nie ae eo . 13,552 

F, Longden (Soc.) ar ara ae os -. 12,760 
DvuDDESTON. 

J. B. Burman (C.) ee - a at ae: BE 407 

G. F. Sawyer (Soc.) sc ae es ae ee 
EDGBASTON. 

Sir F. W. Lowe (C.) ... ie we wig -.- 18,822 

F. R. Sharkey (Soc.) .. se me si a 5,744 
ERDINGTON. 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland (C.) 3 fe -. 16,754 

C. J. Simmons (Soc.) .. ef Pe le voi + LL4I9 
HanpDswoRrrtu. 

Commander O. Locker-Lampson (C.) 28 -- 20,056 

P. J. N. Baker (Soc.) .. we é st : 10,516 
Kine’s Norton. 

R. Dennison (Soc.) me xe a Pi -. 10,497 

Sir H. Austin (C.) x, wh ~n ee -- 10,364 

John Fryer (Lib.) ws aia ha ans a 3,370 
Lapywoop. 

A. N. Chamberlain (C.) ae as bs oo * (RESTS 

Oswald E. Mosley (Soc.) ae bh Ey: -. 13,297 

A. W. Bowkett (Lib.) .. ihe se aa “9 539 
MOSELEY. 

P. J. Hannon (C.) Z. 3 dH is oe | 24,333 

G. P. Blizard (Soc.) .. wid we a stexr sd Buea 
SPARKBROOK. 

L. 8. Amery (C.) oe a% <4, a ce 6 S&7E8 

8. B. M. Potter (Soc.) .. = Es a a 9,759 

E. P. Ray (Lib.) a ag as re as 1,580 
Wes? BirMInGcHAM. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain (C.) .. we oe -. 14,801 

Dr. R. Dunstan (Com.) oie - a ek 7,158 
YARDLEY. 

A. R. Jephcott (C.) ae te aN e -- 16,149 

A. G. Gossling (Soc.) .. ie wa é% -- 14,184 


TYPIcaL passages taken at random from the multitudinous 
Speeches of the leading protagonists would give our readers 
Libs. v abroad a fair idea of the manner in which the 
aaa Electoral tournament was contested—had we 

the necessary space. They could then judge 
from the results the mood of the British Democracy now 
afforded the opportunity of voting en masse for the first time. 
Within a few days of Polling a bitterness developed between 
the two wings of the noble army of Progress that boded ill 
for the prospects of that Coalition Government of which it 
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was rumoured Mr. Snowden and Mr. Lloyd George had the 
outline in their pockets. Although firm believers in the 
brotherhood of man, neither of the Opposition ex-Prime 
Ministers, and future aspirants to Chequers, viewed one 
another with brotherly sentiments. Indeed, their mutual 
exchanges can only be described as vitriolic. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was evidently furious with Mr. Lloyd George for 
queering the Socialist pitch by producing.a plan which, 
however fallacious, afforded many electors an opportunity of 
voting against the Government without supporting him. 
Socialists thus felt themselves deprived of that swing of 
the pendulum that helps “‘ Outs” to become “Ins.” This 
was so exasperating that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who had 
counted his chickens before they were hatched, held up the 
Welsh Wizard to general obloquy as an arch-impostor and 
champion promise-breaker who specialized in deceiving the 
Democracy. He recalled the ‘hanging the Kaiser,” the 
“homes for heroes,”’ and much other familiar matter, accusing 
the Welsh Wizard of having broken 45 promises. Mr. 
Lloyd George prefers attacking other Politicians to being 
attacked by them, and retaliated by denouncing Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald as a fraud of the first water, whose single credit- 
able performance had been “the Dawes Report drawn up 
by a committee under the Conservative Party, which is 
now being torn to pieces by experts in Paris.” How low 
these great men rate one another—though all that is “ Pro- 
gressive’ in the nation is expected to go nap on one or 
other of them—may be gathered from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
description of his old friend as “‘a broken gramophone 
record—disjointed, incoherent, shrieking, unintelligible, and 
full of gaps.” But the invective lacks polish. 


Mr. SNOWDEN was equally contemptuous of Liberals and 
Conservatives. It would be hard to say which he despises 
ps ..»5 most. He could never conceive the country 

Polphoriet being so idiotic as to trust either, especially 
when it had a brilliant alternative. The “ Safety First” 
of iniquitous Tories simply meant “looking after the 
interests of their friends in office and taking steps to see 
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that those interests were protected when they were out of 
office.” The Liberal programme was “‘ preposterous.” Mr. 
Snowden told a Lancashire meeting (May 21st): 


*‘T have a higher notion of the intelligence of the vast 
majority of the electors than to think they can be gulled 
once more by a politician whose past is a road strewn with 
broken promises. The Liberal Party, united as the country 
were told under Mr.- Lloyd George’s leadership, supported 
by Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir John Simon, and Mr. Runciman, 
was nothing but an organized hypocrisy. 

“Mr. Lloyd George has had his opportunity, and has 
miserably failed, but there is no danger that he will ever 
get an opportunity to break his promises again.” 

Speaking of the claim that the Liberals were marching to 
victory, Mr. Snowden said: ‘‘ They are like boys whistling 
in the dark to keep away the bogies. 

“T don’t want to boast, but for every man of character, 
quality, and ability that either of the other two parties can 
produce, I will produce two from the Labour Party.” 


This is certainly a new form of modesty. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, it must be confessed, had a shorter and simpler 
way of disposing of the Tories, whom he described as 
“ Bolshevists.” Bolshevists certainly have a good deal to 
put up with nowadays. We cannot resist the feeling, 
though it may be prejudice, that Mr. Baldwin’s method of 
dealing with his opponents is not only more effective, but 
is more likely to appeal to the serious part of the com- 
munity. What we don’t know is how many electors are 
serious on public affairs, or are capable of being reached or 
swayed by serious argument. In referring to recent speeches 
of Mr. MacDonald; the Prime Minister said at Kilmarnock 
(May 21st): 


“T have been at great pains to study the Labour 
programme. I confess I am in a profound fog as to what 
they really mean to do if they come in this time except 
about two things. They are going to abolish Safeguarding, 
and according to their statements are going to abolish the 
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the Trade Disputes Act. In the House of Commons it is 
considered the worst of bad form for us to allude to the 
general strike, but if that strike had been successful it 
would have brought Parliamentary Government to an end, 
and we thought it right that there should be no ambiguity 
in the law in the future such as was pleaded by some in 
May 1926 as regards the Trade Disputes Bill. 

“I waited many months until after the general strike 
had finished, because there were many people at that time 
in my party as in the country who would have liked to 
have seen much more stringent and drastic legislation. 
I felt I would not go one step beyond what was absolutely 
necessary for the safety of the community. In no event 
should there be any legislation which a fair-minded man 
could possibly describe as penalizing Labour in any way 
whatever. I maintain that there is not anything iniquitous 
in the Act, and nothing unfair to any workman in this 
country.” 


Mr. Lioyp GEORGE is either the best informed or the 
most misled of all prominent Politicians. He professed 

to know not only the complexion of his 
Prochet coming Parliament, but the approximate 
distribution of the 28,000,000 votes. He 
courageously confided his knowledge to Mr. Ward Price, 
of the Daily Mail, by whom it was published five days 
prior to the polling. We quote it for what it may be 
worth, and cannot but admire the hardihood of so positive 
a prophet before so uncertain an event. According to 
Mr. Lloyd George ‘‘ We (i.e. the Liberals) shall poll at 
least as many votes as the Conservatives.’ Of the entire 
electorate “75 per cent., or 21,000,000, may be expected 
to vote.” Of these the Conservatives would secure 
6,500,000, leaving ‘14,500,000 to be divided between 
Liberals and Labour.” It is “ difficult to see how the 
Socialists can hope to get more than 7,500,000”’ of these, 
“which would mean 7,000,000 for the Liberal Party—@ 
number we confidently expect to obtain.” English Liberals 
had been greatly encouraged by the Liberal ‘“‘ Come Back” 
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in New Zealand, where that Party had been for years “in 
a minority which reduced it to complete impotence,” and 
Conservatives and Socialists had regarded it as negligible. 


“Yet the result placed the Liberals not only at the 
head of the poll, but in power. New Zealand is often cited 
as the most characteristically British of all the Dominions, 
and Mr. Lloyd George regards its election experience as 
significant of what may happen in our own.” 


Another episode that made Mr. Lloyd George optimistic 
was our General Election in 1906. 


“Not a single Liberal member before that election,” 
he said, ““had any hope. We were divided against our- 
selves. The Tories had the advantage, which they now 
entirely lack, of a brilliant and inspiring leader in Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. 

“Yet, after ten years of Liberal exile from office, we 
found ourselves returned to power with the tremendous 
majority of 356.” 


We cherish a different impression of that débdcle which 
was courted by the Conservative Party when they 
rejected the Chamberlain Leadership, and went into the 
contest a House divided against itself, whereas the Liberals 
were flushed with the success of having just formed a Govern- 
ment under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman embracing 
every section of his Party. Moreover, our Party was sniped 
from the rear and flank by “ Unionist Free Fooders” 
just as it is paralysed to-day by “Free Traders.” Mr. 
Winston Churchill was almost as conspicuous then as he 
is now, and even more mischievous. Not the least 
interesting of Mr. Lloyd George’s statements was his 
testimony to the support he has received on this occasion 
from Conservatives. 


“Everywhere I hear of Conservatives coming in and 
expressing the intention to vote Liberal. In my own 
constituency there has been the quite unprecedented 
incident of one of my nomination papers being signed by 
ten of the most prominent Conservatives in Llandudno.” 
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If he owes his impending triumph to Conservative votes 
this should influence the policy of the Government he is 
about to form. 


WE have thought it advisable to devote an inordinate 
amount of space to the General Election, which doubtless 

many of our readers regard as a dull and 
_— d depressing topic, because whether it be 

exhilarating or otherwise, it is a matter 
of moment to all the King’s subjects, as to the rest of the 
world, which political Party governs Great Britain at this 
juncture. It is not insignificant, and should make its 
due impression on the electors, that despite the disappoint- 
ment caused in many quarters by the Baldwin Government, 
friendly foreign nations are generally averse to any change 
in Downing Street. It is surely no small compliment to 
the Conservative Party that the well-wishers of England 
throughout the world—North, South, East, and West— 
would hail the triumph of our Party with undisguised 
delight, just as our ill-wishers long for a Conservative 
disaster and would rejoice over the victory of either Radicals 
or Socialists, and the installation of a Government that 
would set out to lower British prestige and play the game 
of every enemy and potential enemy. In Moscow the 
news that either Mr. Ramsay MacDonald or Mr. Lloyd 
George had obtained their objective in a policy of 
“resuming diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia” would 
be a signal to redouble every anti-British intrigue in China, 
India, and elsewhere. There would be an early outbreak 
of strikes in industrial England. Berlin would be cheered 
by the knowledge that politicians hostile to the Entente 
had captured the British Government, and would open 
a fresh campaign for the reduction of Reparations and 
the rewriting of the Peace Treaties in Germany’s favour. 
France, Italy, and Belgium, on the other hand, to say 
nothing of Japan, would all be conscious of the increased 
insecurity of Peace. Friendly America would regret that 
at the first time of asking the British Democracy had set 4 
bad example to the world. But the unfriendly and jealous 
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America, that usually predominates at Washington, would 
be delighted, as always, at every indication of “‘ England’s 
degeneracy,” which is a popular topic with the Anglophobe 
Press—promoted, it is averred, by more than one of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s highly paid but unserviceable contributions. 
Throughout the Dominions similar sentiments prevail 
concerning Home Politics—however lacking in Imperial 
zeal and constructive capacity post-war Conservatism may 
be, however obsessed by the Geneva League of Nations, 
only avowed or unavowed Separatists would derive any 
satisfaction from a change. It is when we look abroad 
that we see most clearly something more was at stake 
on Polling Day than a local choice between weak- 
kneed Conservatives, Liberal Opportunists, and Socialist 
Quackery. 


Ovr country is not alone in undergoing a General Election, 
of which there is a world-wide epidemic. Since the unexpected 

defeat of the Coates Government in New 
sane Cones Zealand, which Mr. Lloyd George finds so 

encouraging, there has been a Socialist débdcle 
in Queensland that has sent a cold shiver down the backs of 
home Socialists. The Socialist domination at Brisbane had 
lasted for fourteen weary years, and until recently it looked 
almost as unbreakable as the Bolshevist régime in Russia, 
which in some respects it resembled. It was a Trade 
Union tyranny of a not unfamiliar type, restricting Govern- 
ment employment to Trade Unionists and decreeing a 
44-hour week in Agriculture. Fortunately human folly 
frequently overreaches itself, and ultimately enough Queens- 
landers in town and up-country revolted against a rule 
that was making their country a byword in a political 
sense. But we do not envy the newly elected Moore Govern- 
ment the task of clearing up the mess which we may be sure 
has created a mass of vested interests. Since this rout of 
Labour there has been another equally wholesome mani- 
festation in Ulster, where Lord Craigavon’s admirable adminis- 
tration has received a hearty renewal of the popular 
confidence that has kept it in power for several, years. 
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The victorious Prime Minister foreshadowed his own success 
as a presage of that of Mr. Baldwin, which he deemed 
assured. Another General Election, even more important 
than those of Queensland and Northern Ireland, is impending 
in South Africa. In the eyes of the outside world it is a 
duel between General Hertzog and General Smuts, but there 
are momentous issues at stake that transcend personal and 
political rivalries. General Smuts, who at one time was a 
formidable and relentless foe of everything British, has 
gradually come round to the view that the future of South 
Africa as a friendly Dominion of the British Empire will be 
greater than on any other terms. General Hertzog, on the 
other hand, depends for his position on the support of Dutch 
Irreconcilables, who are as anti-British as they are anti- 
Native. His Government is racial in the narrowest sense of 
the term, and although we have insufficient data to hazard 
a prophecy, it looks as though the General Election might 
give a set-back to Hertzogism, which would be all to the 
good of South Africa, and would be welcome news in every 
other Dominion. No serious student of public affairs dare 
underrate the Native issue in the sub-continent, but it cannot 
be disposed of on backveld Boer lines. 


THE death of Lord Rosebery at the great age of 82 means 
little or nothing to the present generation, as the ex-Premier 
pale iT had lived in almost unbroken retirement 

for many years. But to the older generation 
it signifies much, as may be gathered from the copious 
and glowing tributes which his passing has provoked 
throughout the Press. These, while acknowledging the 
notable features of a brilliant career, have speculated why 
the union of such exceptional gifts with golden opportunities 
did not produce more in the field of achievement. We 
do not pretend to be able to solve an enigma that has 
baffled many shrewd commentators on the disappointing 
termination more than thirty years ago of a Leadership 
that had opened so auspiciously. It may be that Lord 
Rosebery had too many assets and too many advantages 
over his fellows, and that Fate, jealous of such a person- 
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ality, infused some element that sterilized his talents and 
positive genius for public affairs. By common consent he 
was extraordinarily sensitive to hostile criticism, though 
endowed with a flair for detecting the foibles of other 
public men, and a pungency in expressing his thoughts 
about them. Gradually this hyper-sensitiveness, or some 
other feeling, developed a distaste for “the rough and 
tumble” of politics that ultimately dominated a Statesman 
who appeared to have been born for the purpose of playing 
a historic part in the affairs of the world. It was bad 
luck for the British Empire that Lord Rosebery and Joseph 
Chamberlain clashed, because the former was a pioneer 
in the sphere which the latter made his own in the closing 
and most splendid stage of his career. In combination 
they must have effected more than either would hope to 
do separately, but in the days when Lord Rosebery and 
Sir John Seely were giving Young England a lead in 
the larger patriotism of Empire, Mr. Chamberlain was 
primarily interested in the subjects that appealed to an 
earnest Radical. When he in his turn became a Missionary 
of Empire and besought his compatriots to “ think 
Imperially,” Lord Rosebery had wearied of practical Politics, 
and had virtually retired to his library, from which he occa- 
sionally emerged as an Orator of Empire. 


Tur Wimbledon Lawn Tennis Championships will be in full 
blast before our next number appears, and the international 
Wi tournament for the Davis Cup should be 
imbledon : ; a ' 

approaching its decisive stages. English 
prospects are distinctly better than they have been of late 
years, as we have now several young and rapidly improving 
players who are working towards the championship class, and 
who are already capable of giving a good account of 
themselves in any company. The manner in which Mr. H.W. 
Austin, e.g., won the British Hard Courts Singles Cham- 
Pionship during the past month confirms the high opinion 
which competent judges had already formed of his accom- 
plished game, in many respects reminiscent of H. L. Doherty, 
who, we should not forget, had nothing like the foreign 
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competition to face of present-day English players, who are 
pitted against four first-class lawn tennis Powers—namely, 
France, the United States, Italy, and Australia, with other 
strong candidates in the offing. The most important thing 
for Mr. Austin is not to overplay. Another formidable 
Englishman is Dr. J. C. Gregory, who on his day can produce 


a devastating game, as he showed by his capture of the | 


Australian Championship from a strong field. In Doubles, 
as was evident during the recent Davis Cup trials at the 
Melbury Lawn Tennis Club, Dr. Gregory, in conjunction 
either with Mr. I. G. Collins or Mr. G, P. Hughes—a Scots- 
man and an Englishman who have both improved out of 
sight during the last year—may also help to restore our lawn 
tennis prestige. As regards the ladies, the outlook is 
somewhat uncertain. Mrs. Godfree’s absence from the 
courts admittedly creates a void that no other player of her 
sex can yet fill. Like many great players at most games, she 
can strike a really bad patch, but she never allows such a 
contretemps to affect her moral, and on big occasions has 
courageously converted impending defeat into victory when 
the odds seemed all against her. Unless someone emerges 
with her court-craft and fighting qualities, our chances of 
regaining the Women’s Singles Championship is remote, 
though if our scintillating younger players would take the 
trouble to study the Doubles game, we might develop more 
than one competent pair. In the last fortnight of May 
Mrs. Watson and Miss Betty Nuthall gained striking 
victories over the redoubtable Miss Ryan. 


ON MUCKRAKING* 


The Interpreter has them into a room where was a man that could look 
no way but downwards, with a muck-rake in his hand. The man did not look 
up nor regard them, but raked to himself the straws, the small sticks, and the 
dust of the floor.—Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Mr. Ponsonsy tells us that “the object of this volume is 
not to cast fresh blame upon authorities and individuals, 
nor is it to expose one nation more than another to accusations 
of deceit” (p. 13). This being so, we find it difficult to 
understand why, out of a total of 192 pages, he should 
apportion his accusations of deceit thus: 


Lies told by Great Britain .. -- 166 pages 
Lies told by Germany or -- 10 pages 


Lies told by France da -. 4 pages 
Lies told by America is -- 6 pages 
Lies told by Italy .. én -. 6 pages 


In other words, this country’s output of war-lies was so large 
that out of a total of 192 pages it absorbs 166, while that 
of practically the rest of the combatant world is easily 
contained in no more than 26 pages. Mr. Ponsonby 
contends that ‘“‘a useful purpose can be served in the 
interval of so-called peace by a warning which people can 
examine with dispassionate calm that the authorities in 
each country do, and indeed must, resort, to this practice 
(i.e. of wholesale lying) in order, first, to justify themselves 
by depicting the enemy as an undiluted criminal; and, 
second, to inflame popular passion sufficiently to secure 
recruits for the continuance of the struggle. They cannot 
afford to tell the truth. In some cases,” he adds, with an 
Olympian impartiality which sits rather crookedly upon 
this judge’s brow, ‘‘ it must be admitted at the moment they 
do not know what truth is” (pp. 13,14). 

Mr. Ponsonby in his salad days, or ever he had hitched 
his wagon to the star of Socialism, was in the diplomatic 
service; he should, therefore, be able to recognize a good lie 
when he sees one, and we take up what the publishers term 
“this amazing collection of carefully documented | lies ” 
with all the respect due to the researches of an expert in 
their detection and dissection. The book itself is not worth 


* Falsehood in War-time: containing an Assortment of Lies circulated through- 
out the Nations during the Great War. By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P.' George 
Allen & Unwin, 1928, 2s. 6d. 


VOL. XCIII 34 
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special notice as far as literary or historical merit go, but 
on account of the twofold purpose with which it appears 
to be written it deserves very careful attention. That 
purpose is, primarily, to prevent those who have served 
England under arms from so serving her again (pp. 25, 29, 
36); and, secondly, to declare in plain terms the Socialist 
view of England’s choice and bearing in one of the supreme 
moments of all history. Mr. Ponsonby, doubtless, does not 
realize how cruelly his book must wound all who gave son, 
or brother, or husband gladly in what they deemed a 
righteous cause by degrading that cause and_ thereby 
making the offering vain. Listen: ‘‘ As the purpose of most 
of them [the lies] is to fan indignation and induce the flower 
of the country’s youth to make the supreme sacrifice, it 
becomes a serious matter. Exposure may, therefore, be 
useful, even when the struggle is over, in order to show up 
the fraud, hypocrisy, and humbug on which all war rests, 
and the blatant and vulgar devices which have been used for 
so long to prevent the poor ignorant people from realizing 
the true meaning of war. ... Many were unconscious 
[dupes] and’ were sincere in their patriotic zeal. Finding 
now that elaborately and carefully staged deceptions were 
practised on them, they feel a resentment which has not 
only served to open their eyes, but may induce them to 
make their children keep their eyes open when next the 
bugle sounds ”’ (pp. 25, 36). “‘ None of the heroes prepared 
for suffering and sacrifice, none of the common herd ready 
for service and obedience, will be inclined to listen to the 
call of their country once they discover the polluted sources 
from whence that call proceeds and recognize the monstrous 
finger of falsehood which beckons them to the battlefield” 
(p. 29). Small and anemic as is the view of life from which 
the argument proceeds, we must not be perturbed by it; 
it may be international, but it is certainly not national. 
The land that has bred such men as Captain Oates and 
Douglas Haig, the perfection of selfless service; and Julian 
Grenfell, the Happy Warrior; and the seventeen lifeboat- 
men of Rye (members these of the ‘“‘common herd” of 
which Mr. Ponsonby speaks with typical Socialistic superi- 
ority), is inspired by higher motives than ‘“ resentment” 
or “indignation.” It is, of course, an accepted fact that 
every great war is followed by a spate of invective and 
accusation, especially from non-combatants who, like the 
Socialists of to-day, having done nothing themselves to 
serve national needs, but everything to let and hinder those 
who did serve, afterwards indulge in a general slinging of 
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ink. Nevertheless, for this generation of Englishmen there 
remains one acid test of a man’s standing—namely, whether 
or not he served England in the war in whatsoever capacity 
his age and circumstances permitted; and for non-com- 
batants to occupy the peace which the fighters won at an 
uncounted cost, in belittling them and their service, and the 
inspiration of their service, serves chiefly to emphasize the 
gulf that yawns between deeds and words. 

“The use of the weapon of falsehood is more necessary 
in a country where military conscription is not the law of the 
land than in countries where the manhood of the nation is 
automatically drafted into the Army, Navy, or Air Force ” 
(p. 14). Evidently a lie is the best recruiting officer, for 
some millions of men of all ages in this country alone (‘‘the 
inmates of colleges are just as credulous as the inmates of 
the slums ’’) were recruited between 1914 and 1918, running 
sheep-like after a handful of lies. The reflection must 
enhance Mr. Ponsonby’s pleasure in his fellow-countrymen 
and his respect for them. He has a good deal to say about 
“sham ideals,” and “the rubbish and humbug that pass 
under the name of patriotism,” but not one word about the 
ideal of sacrifice and service which inspired his fellow- 
countrymen in 1914—‘“‘ Use me, England, in thy hour of 
need!”’—and was strong enough to keep them sound and 
sane throughout the war. But he is a man of peace, and 
he is out to warn “ the common people that they may be on 
their guard”? in future, “‘and less disposed to accept as 
truth the rumours, explanations, and pronouncements ”’ of 
their naughty leaders—in other words, the lies without which 
they will not go to war: “Call me not, England, in thy 
hour of need!” Everyone in England lied, and did it so 
well, too, that it has taken ten years to find them out. 
“The solemn asseverations of monarchs and leading states- 
men that they did not want war... is fundamentally 
dishonest”? (p. 15); and unhappily the inmates of the 
colleges and slums are no better than their betters, for 
“there is a sort of national wink, everyone goes forward, 
and: the individual in his turn takes up lying as a sort of 
patriotic duty” (p. 16). There, in a few striking words, 
we have a picture of a nation of Al liars and C3 patriots, 
As propagandists, the British liars seem to have been 
“highly successful. Their methods far surpassed anything 
undertaken by the enemy. . . . The declaration that ‘ only 
truthful statements’ were used is repeated just too often... . 
But, of course, we know that such clever propagandists are 
equally clever with us after the event as in dealing with the 
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enemy at the time. In the apparently candid description 
of their activities we know that we are hearing only part of 
the story. The circulators of base metal know how to use 
the right amount of alloy for us as well as for the enemy. .. , 
In the many tributes to the success of our propagnada from 
German generals and the German Press there is no evidence 
that our statements were always strictly truthful”? (pp. 16, 17. 
Our italics). “‘ The propaganda was founded on the shifting 
sand of Germany’s sole responsibility. Later it became 
slightly confused owing to the inability of our statesmen to 
declare what our aims were, and towards the end it was 
fortified by descriptions of the magnificent, just, and 
righteous peace which was going to be ‘established on 
lasting foundations.’ This unfortunately proved to be the 
greatest falsehood of all” (p. 18). 

“There must have been more deliberate lying in the 
world from 1914 to 1918 than in any other period of the 
world’s history. There are several different sorts of dis- 
guises which falsehood can take. There is the deliberate 
official lie, issued to delude the people at home or to mislead 
the enemy abroad ”’ (p. 19). ‘“‘ There is deliberate exaggera- 
tion, such, for instance, as the reports of the destruction of 
Louvain. ... As a matter of fact, it was estimated that 
about an eighth of the town had suffered” (p. 21). The 
destruction of the University with its priceless Library is 
not mentioned, even in passing. Possibly Socialism com- 
putes destruction by quantity and not by quality, so that 
if the British Museum, Westminster Abbey, the National 
Galleries, the Tower of London, with their contents and 
their immediate areas, were destroyed, while the beauties 
of Wandsworth, Clapham, Whitechapel, and Poplar remained 
intact, that would not be ‘‘ destruction,’ for not even an 
eighth ot London would have suffered. ‘‘ There is the 
faked photograph. (‘the camera cannot lie’)” (p. 21). 
Mr. Ponsonby has thought of everything, we see. But 
** Atrocity lies were the most popular of all, especially in 
this country and America; no country can be without them. 
Slander of the enemy is esteemed a patriotic duty.... 
At the earliest possible moment stories of the maltreatment 
of prisoners have to be circulated deliberately, in order to 
prevent surrenders. This is done, of course, on both sides. 
Whereas naturally each side tries to treat its prisoners as well 
as possible so as to attract. others” (p. 22. Our italics). 
Evidently Mr. Ponsonby had nothing to do with the British 
prisoners-of-war on their return from Germany in 1918-1), 
and therefore knows nothing of the condition in which 
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numbers of these men were repatriated. The writer had, 
and can assure him that if he believes his own words quoted 
above he must be ludicrously, pitifully easy to deceive. 
“There are lies emanating from the inherent unreliability 
and fallibility of human testimony. . . . When bias and 
emotion are introduced, human testimony becomes quite 
valueless ’’—the last sentence provides incidentally quite a 
good criticism of this book. ‘“ Then there is pure romance. 
Letters of soldiers who whiled away the days and weeks of 
intolerable waiting by writing home sometimes contained 
thrilling descriptions of engagements and adventures which 
had never occurred at all” (p. 23). ‘‘ The frantic activity 
of ecclesiastics in recruiting by means of war-propaganda 
made so deep an impression” on the public mind that 
“ little comment on it is needed here ’’ —so little, apparently, 
that Mr. Ponsonby forgets to give even one. instance of this 
“frantic activity ” in ecclesiastical circles, or to name even 
one of the “‘ marked men” who “ courageously stood out ” 
against their frantic brethren (p. 25). 

In his indictment of his country and his fellow-country- 
men Mr. Ponsonby does not hesitate to term Lord Grey’s 
explicit denials of any “secret engagement ”’ with France 
which committed Parliament to the obligation. of war a 
“careful and deliberate evasion of the real point” (p. 33), 
and, further, informs us that Lord Grey’s “‘ constant repetition 
of this assurance is the best proof of his natural and 
obvious doubt that it was true’”’ (p. 36).* He decides that 
the murder of the Archduke “‘ was by no means a good 
incident for propaganda purposes. Fortunately for the 
Government the Sarajevo assassination ... was allowed 
to fall into the background after the invasion of Belgium ” 
(p. 43). ‘* The Sarajevo case, therefore, had to be written 
up,” and Punch and The Times appear to be about equally 
culpable in the matter. 

Seven pages are allotted to “‘ The Invasion of Belgium 
as Cause of War.” Says Mr. Ponsonby: ‘‘ Whatever may 
have been the causes of the Great War, the German invasion 
of Belgium was certainly not one of them. It was one of 
the first consequences of war. Nor was it even the reason 
of our entry into the war. But the Government, realizing 


* Prince Lichnowsky to the Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, August 18, 1914: ‘“ Both Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey have 
repeatedly declared, as they did again on the 25th and 28th of last month, that 
there are in existence no secret treaties or agreements that bind the British 
Government to take part in any European War that might break out, or to take 
sides with one or other party ” (Heading for the Abyss, p. 364). The German 
Ambassador could believe the word of English statesmen; Mr, Ponsonby cannot. 
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how doubtful it was whether they could rouse public 
enthusiasm over a secret obligation to France, was able, 
owing to Germany’s fatal blunder, to represent the invasion 
of Belgium and the infringement of the Treaty of Neutrality 
as the cause of our participation in it.” ‘“‘ The invasion of 
Belgium came as a godsend to the Government and to the 
Press, and they jumped to take advantage of this pretext, 
fully appreciating its value from the point of view of rallying 
public opinion” (p. 80). Mr. Ponsonby quotes Mr. Asquith’s 
solemn words in the House of Commons (August 27, 1914), 
“It should be clearly understood when it was and why it 
was we intervened. It was only when we were confronted 
with the choice between keeping and forsaking solemn 
obligations, between the discharge of a binding trust and of 
shameless subservience to naked force, that we threw away 
the scabbard. ...,We were bound by our obligations, 
plain and paramount, to assert the threatened independence 
of a small and neutral State’; and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
(January 3, 1918) ‘‘ The treaty obligations of Great Britain 
to that little land brought us into the war’—and dis- 
misses them with the comment, both impertinent and silly, 
“Neither of these statements by successive Prime Ministers 
is true. ... The attack on Belgium was used to excite 
national enthusiasm” (p. 51). With regard to the “Scrap 
of Paper ”’ incident, Mr. Ponsonby is able to assure us that 
“the infringement of a treaty is unfortunately a matter of 
expediency, not a matter ot international morality ” (p. 52), 
a statement which, better than any outsider’s comment, 
throws the limelight of truth upon the Socialist view of the 
sanctity of international engagements. He is kinder to 
Germany upon this point than even Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, whose “ actual words,” according to Prince Max 
of Baden, “‘ were as follows: ‘Thus we were compelled to 
override the just protest of the Luxemburg and the Belgian 
Government. The wrong—I say it openly—the wrong 
which we thus commit, we shall try to repair as soon as our 
military aim has been reached’ ” (Memoirs of Prince Mai 
of Baden, vol. ii, p. 35). Mr. Ponsonby quotes a remark 
in the Spectator (during the year 1887) that ‘‘ we shall not 
bar, as indeed we cannot bar, the traversing of her [Belgium’s] 
soil [by France],”’ as proof that for England too the Treaty 
of 1839 was but a scrap of paper which Germany tore up, 
thereby saving her the trouble of doing it herself. Yet— 
‘During the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 Gladstone had, 
in pursuit of the terms and the policy of 1839, announced 
Britain’s intention to take arms against either French o 
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German violation of Belgium’s neutrality, and on that 
occasion the warning was enough” (G. M. Trevelyan, 
History of England, p. 697). ‘‘ Moreover,” says Mr. 
Ponsonby, “the attack on Belgium did not come as a 
surprise” (p. 52), the Treaty of 1839 having been framed to 
prevent any such violation of the rights of one country by 
another. “‘ Politically the invasion of Belgium was a gross 
error. Strategically it was the natural and obvious course 
to take. Further, we know that had Germany not violated 
Belgian neutrality, France would have” (p. 53). And 
the proof—? The proof is in certain articles published in 
L’Ere Nouvelle, by ‘‘ General Percin, the well-known Radical 
non-Catholic French General,” which were quoted and com- 
mented upon in the Manchester Guardian of January 27, 1925. 
The Manchester Guardian stated that ‘‘ General Percin, it 
must be admitted, is an embittered man, though no one 
has yet been found to question his honour or capacity. 
He .. . has always been at loggerheads with the military 
hierarchy of the General Staff. ... The deposition of 
General Percin from the military command at Lille in the 
first few weeks of the war has never been explained. It 
seems to have been part of a vendetta.’ General Percin 
describes an agreement signed by the chiefs of the French 
and Russian Staffs on August 31, 1911, which affirmed the 
absolute necessity for the French and Russian armies taking 
a vigorous offensive as far as possible simultaneously. 
“ According to General Percin, that ‘ vigorous offensive’ 
meant French violation of Belgian neutrality” (p. 55). 
Mr. Ponsonby continues: ‘‘ A number of extracts might be 
given to show that the invasion of Belgium was expected. 
Yet no steps were taken in the years before the war to 
reaffirm the obligations under the old treaty of 1839, and 
make them a great deal more binding than in actual fact 
they were. The invasion of Belgium was not the cause of 
the war; the invasion of Belgium was not unexpected; the 
invasion of Belgium did not shock the moral susceptibilities 
of the British or French Governments” (p. 56). Prince 
Lichnowsky, whose position probably enabled him to judge 
the facts of the case as well as any man, thought differently. 
“Since 1906 it has been no secret that we [Germany] 
intended, in case of a war with France, to violate Belgian 
neutrality. To anyone familiar with even the elements of 
English history it must have been clear that war with 
Great Britain became inevitable the moment our armies 
crossed the Belgian frontier” (Heading for the Abyss, pp. 45, 
46). “Prince Lichnowsky to the German Foreign Office, 
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London, 2nd August, 1914.—The question whether or not 
we violate Belgian neutrality in the war with France will 
probably decide whether England is to remain neutral or 
not. My impression on this point is strengthened not only 
by Sir Edward Grey’s remarks and by information received 
from the Austrian Embassy, but also by utterances of the 
British Press. Should we violate Belgian territory, and 
should a war against the Belgians ensue, I do not believe 
that the [British] Government will any longer be able to 
remain neutral in the face of the storm that is to be expected 
immediately public opinion has been aroused. Should we, 
on the other hand, respect Belgian neutrality, there is a 
possibility of England’s remaining neutral if we act with 
moderation in the event of a victory over France. As 
people here now think that the violation of Belgian nev- 
trality is an eventuality to be reckoned with, I regard it 
as not impossible that England will in the immediate future 
take sides against us.” The same to the same, August 2, 
1914, describing an interview with Mr. Asquith: ‘* Asquith 
replied that a war between England and Germany in the 
present state of public feeling would be very unpopular, 
but that a neutral attitude on the part of the British Govern- 
ment would be greatly hindered by . . . the violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium, of which England was one of the 
guarantors. Gladstone had said in the year 1870 that the 
violation of the neutrality of Belgium would be for Great 
Britain a cause of war. In any case, there would then occur 
& serious reversal of public feeling ” (pp. 419, 420). ‘“‘ From 
Sir Edward Grey we could have got almost anything we 
desired. In every direction he was ready to meet wus. 
There was only one point on which he could not budge. 
When we attacked France and then proceeded to clinch 
this action by violating the neutrality of Belgium it became 
impossible for him to keep England out of the war” 
(Lichnowsky, p. xxiv). 

Regarding Germany’s responsibility for the war, Mr. 
Ponsonby says that “‘ the accusation against the enemy of 
sole responsibility for the War is common in every nation 
and in every war... . It is a necessary falsehood based on 
a@ momentary biased opinion of one side in a dispute, and 
it becomes the indispensable basis of all subsequent propa- 
ganda. . . . So violently and so repeatedly had the 
accusation been made in all the Allied countries that the 
Government were forced to introduce it into the Peace 
Treaty: ‘ Article 23. The Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments affirm and Germany accepts the responsibility of 
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Germany and her Allies for all the loss and damage to which 
the Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals 
have been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed 
upon them by the aggression of Germany and her Allies’ ” 
(pp. 57, 59). We turn again to Prince Lichnowsky, and 
again find him in conflict with Mr. Ponsonby. After 
detailing Bismarck’s policy and errors, Queen Victoria’s 
repeated warnings and appeals to Germany, and Germany’s 
errors of policy and understanding which gradually isolated 
her in the world, Lichnowsky says: ‘* Then followed in rapid 
succession our refusal to accept the British offer of mediation, 
the ignoring of the Russian proposal to submit the quarrel 
fiie. between Austria and Serbia] to the Hague Council of 
Arbitration, the suicidal declaration of war on Russia, the 
invasion of Belgium, the restoration of Poland, and—to 
crown all—unrestricted submarine warfare” (p. xxvi). 
And: ‘Is it not intelligible that our enemies should declare 
that they will not rest before a system is destroyed which 
is a constant menace to our neighbours? Must they not 
otherwise fear that in a few years’ time they will again have 
to take up arms and again see their provinces overrun and 
their towns and villages destroyed? ... Did not the 
Zabern incident and the parliamentary discussions about it 
clearly demonstrate to foreign countries the value we place 
on the rights and liberties of the citizen if these collide with 
the questions of military power?” (p. 79). And: “ Why 
had we [Germany] to put our finger into every pie, and 
even at the risk of war meddle in matters which were no 
concern of ours? ... Neither the politicasters, civilian 
and military, nor other simpletons and dabblers in erroneous 
patriotism, will ever succeed in convincing:a single soul, or 
in winning back a single village we have had to surrender, 
or in modifying a single paragraph of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. What is past belongs to history, and the study of 
history entails an investigation of the truth ” (Mr. Ponsonby 
conceives it rather as an investigation of lies) “and the 
ascertaining of connections between cause and effect. Our 
case has been injured by those who, contrary to my repeated 
warnings, insisted on pursuing a line of policy which, albeit 
against their will, inevitably led to war and to the collapse 
of the Fatherland ” (p. xxvi). 

Mr, Ponsonby makes light work of the German atrocities. 
Having disposed of the alleged mutilation by German soldiers 
of an English nurse, on the authority of The Times (the 
Press lies when it brings a charge against Germany, but not 
when it refutes one), he continues, most amusingly: “ Not 
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only did the Belgian baby whose hands were cut off by the 
Germans travel through the towns and villages of Great 
Britain, but it went through Europe and America, even into 
the Far West. No one paused to ask how long a baby 
would live were its hands cut off, unless expert surgical 
aid were at hand to tie up the arteries (the answer being a 
very few minutes). Everyone wanted to believe the story. 
...In Parliament there was the usual evasion which 
suggested the story was true although the only evidence 
given was ‘seen by witnesses’”’ (p. 78). The famous 
Army Order about the ‘‘ Contemptible little Army ” and the 
German ‘Corpse Factory” order are disposed of with 
equal ease and celerity. The fact that, if these be lies, they 
must have been the deliberate invention of British officers 
or other officials, is evidently the preferable view. We here 
invite attention to the following paragraph which occurs 
earlier in the book. “A circular was issued by the War 
Office inviting reports on war incidents from officers with 
regard to the enemy, and stating that strict accuracy was 
not essential so long as there was inherent probability” 
(p. 22). We come to “The German U-Boat Outrage” 
(note the use of the singular here), on pages 116-18. Only 
one instance—an error—is given, with its refutation, and 
no reference at all is made to the many authenticated cases 
of German U-Boat outrages (in the plural), though there 
is not one German authority who does not admit the 
unrestricted submarine warfare.* While “the sinking of 
the Lusitania was a hideous tragedy . . . the very crucial 
political significance of the catastrophe gave it special 
propaganda value in inflaming popular indignation, especially 
in America. ... From the point of view of propaganda, 
it was necessary to show that the Germans had blown up 
a defenceless passenger ship... bearing only civilian 


* At the very moment that the German Government approaches the 
Government of the United States with proposals of peace its submarines are 
engaged in sinking passenger ships at sea—and not the ships alone, but the 
very boats in which their passengers and crews seek to make their way to safety.” 
President Wilson’s Note to Germany, October 14, 1918 (Prince Max of Baden’s 
Memoirs, ii, p. 88). ‘‘The whole Cabinet was convinced that the intensive 
submarine war must be given up.. . . Solf proposed the solution: Public order 
to be: No more passenger steamers to be torpedoed; with the simultaneous 
secret order to give up submarine war altogether. The formulation, ‘To 
avoid anything which could render the work of peace more difficult, the German 
Government has caused orders to be sent to all submarine commanders, for- 
bidding the torpedoing of passenger ships,’ found the approval of the Cabinet. 
These words were intended to say that we reserved to ourselves the right of taking 
up again the weapon we had laid down, should the armistice action fail” (ibid., 
ii, p. 151), 
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passengers and an ordinary cargo. ... The unsuccessful 
attempts to suppress certain facts which emerged leads 
naturally to the conclusion that other attempts were 
successful. . . . Four points may be considered here: (a) 
whether she was armed; (b) whether she was carrying 
Canadian troops; (c) whether she had munitions on board; 
(d) whether a medal was issued in Germany to commemorate 
the sinking of the Lusitania.” ‘“‘ It was eventually admitted 
that the Lusitania carried 5,400 cases of ammunition” 
(p. 123)—we are not told who made the admission— 
“though at the inquiry the captain categorically denied 
that she was carrying either Canadian troops or concealed 
guns ”’ (‘‘she had no weapons of offence or defence, and no 
masked guns’’), “‘as the Germans declared.”’ We naturally 
ask (1) why, if Canadian troops were on board, they did 
nothing? (2) why, if Canadian troops were on_ board, 
America took up the case as a wrong done to her nationals? 
(3) whether the ‘‘ eventual admission ”’ that the ship carried 
ammunition was made on authority high enough to over- 
ride the captain’s ‘categorical denial’? ? On point (d) 
Mr. Ponsonby finds it ‘clear that no medal was struck in 
commemoration of the event by the German Government,” 
but that the medal was designed in Munich by a man named 
Goetz, ‘““who may be described as a cartoonist in metal 
(sic)... and his Lusitania medal had a very limited 
circulation’? (p. 124); ‘“‘the large number of medals in 
circulation was due to the reproduction of Goetz’s medal in 
Great Britain” (p. 125). The replicas of the “ Lusitania 
medal” sold in England expressly state that it is “an 
exact replica of the medal which was designed in Germany, 
and distributed to commemorate the sinking of the Lusitania.” 
It is not attributed to the German Government. Mr, 
Ponsonby should have mentioned this fact. ‘‘ The exag- 
geration and invention of atrocities soon became the main 
staple of propaganda. ...A Belgian commission was 
appointed, and subsequently a commission under the chair- 
manship of Lord Bryce, who was chosen in order that 
opinion in America, where he had been a very popular 
ambassador, might be impressed. . . . Affidavits of single 
witnesses were accepted as conclusive proof” (p. 128). Of 
Mr. Ponsonby’s seven proofs that the atrocities were 
invented for propaganda purposes, three rest on statements 
by individuals (pp. 130, 132, 133), one on statements of 
five American war correspondents with German troops 
(p. 130), two on statements in American papers (one being 
the review of a book, p. 131), and the seventh on the word of 
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a Belgian father and his two sons. He has no room left in 
which to quote from the Bryce Report. The bombing of 
hospitals, notably at Etaples, evoked ‘‘a Punch cartoon, 
and the rest of the Press yelled. The soldiers, however, 
as usual, did not indulge in hysterics, and explained the 
matter of the bombing of hospitals at Etaples” (p. 154), 
Unfortunately this “explanation” is omitted. ‘“ The 
constant assertion that on no occasion were hospital ships 
used for the carrying of any war materials or soldiers was 
contrary to fact” (p. 155). Neither “explanation” nor 
proof is offered for this positive statement against our 
country’s honour. The chapter on “‘ Faked Photographs” 
(pp. 135-39) is based on a book by a gentleman unknown 
to fame (How the World Madness was Engineered, by 
Ferdinand Avenarius) and is unworthy of comment. 

“The Doctoring of Official Papers—The blue books, 
yellow books, white books, orange books, etc., become 
the basis of all propaganda,” and in all of them “ instances 
of suppressio veri abound in the form of passages carefully 
and intentionally suppressed from published official docu- 
ments”? (p. 140). ‘‘The French Yellow Book was a mass 
of suppressions, mutilations, and even falsifications ”’ (p. 143), 
though “‘ there is nothing to equal the doctoring and garbling 
of the Russian Orange Book” (p. 144). ‘“*‘ There were 
omissions too in the German official White Book” (p. 141), 
but apparently only one case of falsification, namely, in 
“the report issued by the Kurt Eisner revolutionary 
Government at Munich in 1918, which purported to give 
the text of a despatch from the Bavarian Minister at Berlin. 
As published, this report showed the German Government 
cynically contemplating the explosion of a world war as 
the result of Austria’s proposed coercive measures against 
Serbia. . . . The full text showed that the German Govern- 
ment was contemplating not a world war, but a localized 
war between Austria and Serbia” (p. 143). So the German 
“‘ falsification,’ when explained, merely goes to prove 
German innocence. Under the heading ‘‘ Hypocritical 
Indignation”’ (pp. 146-50), Mr. Ponsonby observes: ‘‘ Gas 
warfare and submarine warfare offered instances of violent 
outbursts on the part of the Press, which events showed 
were gross hypocrisy’ (p. 146). ‘‘It turned out that the 
Germans had not been the first to use poison gas, M. 
Turpin’s discoveries in poison explosives had been advertised 
in the French Press before this date (1915), and the French 
War Ministry’s official instructions with regard to the use 
of gas hand-grenades had been issued in the autumn of 
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1914” (p. 147). Mr. Ponsonby cannot deny that Germany 
was the first to use it in the war, though he slides neatly 
round the awkward fact, and continues: ‘‘ Subsequently, 
of course, we adopted gas warfare and perfected it,’ and 
gives a quotation from The New York Evening Post, June 30, 
1916: “*‘ To-day the use of gas by the British is hailed, not 
only without shame, but with joyous satisfaction. Like 
the Allied killing of innocent women and children in German 
towns by their fliers, it shows again how rapidly one’s ideals 
go by the board in war’” (pp. 147, 151). This charge 
against England and her Allies provokes no “ indignation ” 
in Mr. Ponsonby, not even of the “ hypocritical ”’ sort. 

A catalogue of “‘ War Aims ”’ provides excellent material 
for gibes at England. ‘‘The endeavour to persuade the 
people that we were fighting for small nationalities was 
the purest hypocrisy ’”’ (p. 164). Mr. Ponsonby reckons that 
England’s post-war acquisitions total 1,415,929 square miles 
(Egypt, with 350,000 square miles, has to be included to swell 
the amount), and exclaims: ‘This is not a bad total of 
‘conquest,’ ‘territory,’ ‘additions to Imperial burdens in 
areas and responsibility,’ and ‘extension of Empire,’ ”’ 
and concludes with indignation (doubtless of a virtuous and 
not a hypocritical variety), “‘ But surely it would have 
been better not to make the false declarations which 
inevitably bring against us the charge of hypocrisy ”— 
from Mr. Ponsonby ? 

In the German section of “ Foreign Lies,” we read of 
“the absurdities of ‘Gott strafe England,’ and the Hymn 
of Hate,” but the “lies” selected are so few that they fill 
but nine pages, and so puerile that we need not linger over 
them. The French appear to have been the proud 
originators of “‘a good many of the lies circulated in Great 
Britain. They were adepts at faked photographs,” and 
their method of lying ‘‘ was more extensive and thorough ” 
even than our own (p. 178). ‘‘ Nevertheless, no people is 
more intelligently aware of the imbecile futility of war and 
its senseless barbarities than the common people of France ” 
(p. 180). They would be—after a German military occupa- 
tion of four years. In the United States, “ atrocities, 
Germany’s sole responsibility, the criminal Kaiser, and all 
the other fabrications started in Great Britain were worked 
up by American liars with great effect. The Belgian baby 
without hands was a special favourite’ (p. 181). “‘ Perse- 
cution of Germans and everything German was undertaken 
with great zeal” (p. 183). Mr. Ponsonby’s remark that 
“ War lies from Russia, the Balkans, and other parts of the 
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world have unfortunately been beyond the reach of a 
collector. While some of them may have been more lurid 
and fantastic, they would, if recited, hardly serve by com- 
parison to mitigate the foulness of the streams of falsehood 
which found their source in the great civilized Christian 
countries of the world ” (p. 192), is a little difficult to follow. 
If these lies are “unfortunately beyond the collector’s 
reach,” how can he judge how they would “‘ compare with 
the foul streams of falsehood ” in which he has been fishing? 

This book should please extremists of the Socialist 
Party and Reds, and be useful to them for propaganda 
purpose. It should be much appreciated also in Soviet 
Russia. We suggest to Mr. Ponsonby that the answers to 
many of his charges against England and her Allies may be 
found in Bismarck’s life and words, in the various memoirs 
and apologia of German generals and statesmen, issued 
since the war, all illuminating, if unconsciously so, in their 
exposition of German aims and methods both in war and 
peace. For ourselves we hold that the words of the Tinker 
of Elstow—a member of the common herd—offer the best 
conclusion of any. 

“This done, and after these things had been somewhat 
digested by Christiana and her company, the Interpreter 
has them into a room where was a man that could look no 
way but downwards, with a muck-rake in his hand. 
The man did not look up nor regard them, but raked to 
himself the straws, the small sticks, and the dust of{jthe 
floor. . . . Then said Christiana, ‘Oh, deliver me from, this 
muck-rake!’ ” 

GEOFFREY POPHAM 
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THE TORY IDEAL 


Nothing is more certain than that our manners, our civilization, and all 
the good things which are connected with manners and with civilization, have, 
in this European world of ours, depended for ages upon two principles: I mean 
the spirit of a gentleman, and the spirit of religion. BURKE. 


Every age is the rebellious child of its predecessor, but a 
large section of the present generation appears to be in 
revolt against its whole line of ancestors. In many quarters 
the entire past is challenged, whether immediate or remote, 
whether deep or superficial, and consequently the aims of 
all classes are unsettled. The value-bearers of yesterday 
can carry no longer the burden of their inheritance, and 
there is still danger before us that their sons and 
daughters will be swept into swirling waters which bear no 
values but the values of barbarism. The reaction at the 
polls in 1924 must not blind us to the dangers ahead. A 
large electorate is notoriously fickle, and apt to be swayed 
by emotion; and any election may see the Socialist Party 
in power. Liberalism as a political factor is negligible. 
Progressive Toryism alone remains as the practical alternative 
to Socialism. 

What, then, is the ideal of Toryism? What is its basis? 
What is the standard of values in which the Tory spirit is 
expressed? Toryism is based upon the moral conception of 
Authority. The nature of man is such that if he is to lead 
“the good life” and to fulfil the purposeful destiny intended 
in the mind of the Creator, he must live in association with 
his fellows. Society organized politically is what is known 
as the State. It is thus the function of the State, by safe- 
guarding freedom and justice, to mediate to each individual 
his sacred right to an opportunity to fulfil his intended 
destiny. This function gives to the State its authority. 
Authority must not be confused with Power. The one is 
moral, the other physical. On authority, as opposed to 
power, rests the Tory conception of government; and hence 
in the eyes of Tories the State rests in montibus sanctis. 

From the idea of authority in the State springs the idea 
of unity in the Nation. The Nation, with its varied activities, 
has its place on earth as a unit for fulfilling its intended 
destiny. National unity, however, means unity of ambition 
and purpose, not uniformity of system. The aim is unity 
of hearts, not uniformity of action. Within the life of the 
Nation are the two elements of permanence and progress. 
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Both are included in Toryism, The conceptions of authority 
and national unity of necessity demand support for tradition 
and established order in the State; and Toryism sees in 
Law and Custom the two complementary agents for main- 
taining the right standard of life. As Burke said, “‘ Some 
very unusual appearances of wisdom ought to display 
themselves on the face of the designs of those who appeal 
to no practice, and who copy after no model.” But Toryism 
is compatible with change, if such change is in accordance 
with its principles; and although its principles are rigid, 
their application is varied and elastic. As new conditions 
arise, new applications are required, and true progress in 
any branch of life can always be included in their scope, 
The conception of national unity is essentially wide and 
comprehensive, negating, as it does, the exclusion of any 
worthy element in the country. 

Toryism as an attitude of mind is confined to no single 
state and to no special epoch in history, but under differ. 
ences of place and conditions it must operate through 
different mediums. Its mediums in England to-day are 
those laid down by Disraeli, namely, the Church, the Con- 
stitution, the Empire, and the Betterment of the Condition 
of the People. 


I. Tot CHurcH. 


The State must be based on religion. ‘“ Religion can 
do well enough without the State, but (in the long run) the 
State cannot do without religion—least of all can the modern 
democratic State, which rightly assumes a moral function, 
but dispenses with institutional safeguards of that function.” 
A national Church is necessary for the expression of the 
national faith. It should consecrate national effort and 
hallow daily activity, and as the basis of national unity it 
should be the enthusing spirit of the national traditions of 
England. Toryism can have no association with the secular 
conception of the State. It must stand to the principle of 
the Established Church, or be false to an essential of its 
creed. 


II. THE Constitution. 


Political science accepts a primary distinction between 
Governments which are subject to Law and Governments 
which stand above it. The former are described as “ con- 
stitutional,” the latter as “absolute.” In England since 
the time of Magna Charta the principle of constitutionalism 
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has prevailed. It prevailed in no other country, and for 
centuries our Constitution was the wonder and the envy of 
our neighbours; and, when they came to make constitutions 
for themselves, their aim was to copy our own. Its system 
of checks and balances, and its skilful division of power 
between the One, and the Few, and the Many, made it the 
best safeguard against tyranny devised by human ingenuity. 
Until lately, to attack it was sacrilege; it was considered to 
be above party politics, and it was accepted as part of the 
established order. With the Parliament Act, however, the 
balance of the Constitution was destroyed, and the auto- 
cratic rule of Mr. Lloyd George was the natural sequel 
which followed the usurping act of his predecessor. Tories 
must defend the Constitution for the sake of its character 
and its function, and for its proved value and services in 
the past. We must restore at the first opportunity real 
bicameral government as a safeguard of national liberty, 
and with it we may hope to restore to Parliament its 
moral prestige of the past. Bolingbroke’s caution to his 
contemporary is strangely apposite to-day: “‘ There have 
been periods when our Government continued free, with 
strong appearances of becoming absolute. Let it be your 
glory, my Lord, and that of the new generation springing 
up with you, that this Government do not become absolute 
at any future period, with the appearances of being free. 
However you may be employed, in all your councils, in all 
your actions, keep this regard to the Constitution always 
in sight.” 

We also have to remember the true but curious fact 
that the powers of the one element in the Constitution 
which commands universal popularity have been allowed to 
fall into abeyance. The decline in the power of the Crown 
is due to several causes, of which perhaps the chief are the 
well-deserved unpopularity of George IV, the length of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, and the supposed dislike of the 
present generation for any kind of hereditary influence. It 
is, however, very doubtful if the present position can be 
permanent. The idea that the Sovereign is too sacred ever 
to appear in the limelight is a Chinese (not an English) 
conception of Monarchy, and the theory that the King can 
do no wrong because he does nothing that matters, may 
cause him in time to be regarded as a useless and expensive 
luxury. To Tories a monarchical revival would be a wholly 
acceptable reform. The nature of Kingship is such that a 
deeper authority resides in it than in any republican system; 
and the Nation’s best safeguard against tyranny, whether 
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of baron, priest, adventurer, profiteer, or trade union 
official, must exist in the freedom of the Monarch. It is 
now the constitutional right of the Sovereign to inquire 
outside his Ministry for information on public affairs. It 
should be his right to appeal to the electorate in a crisis, 
provided any Government will be responsible for his act. 
A revival of the power of the Crown does not, indeed, seem 
likely to take place in the immediate future, but, as Lord 
Hugh Cecil (in Conservatism) has suggested, we should 
seriously consider the question of preparing public opinion 
for this development. We should not, moreover, expect it 
to prove an insuperable task. There is a general dislike 
throughout the country for politicians of all shades of 
thought, while that pathetic belief in the infallibility of 
representative institutions (a distinctive product of the 
nineteenth century) is on all sides quickly losing ground. 
The People as a whole are always personalist, and England 
is monarchical at heart. The Centre of the Constitution is 
the Crown, and the King is still Pater Patriae. If in some 
hour of crisis His Majesty saw fit to give his subjects a 
strong and personal lead from the Throne, we might expect 
the sudden discomfort of all those wire-pullers and adven- 
turers, who misrepresent alike the wishes of the King and 
of his people. 


III. Tur Empire. 


Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain must share between 
them the distinction of attaching the Imperial conception 
to the ideal of English Toryism, and of making “The 
Empire ” in one sense the greatest of our watchwords to-day. 
The link with the older traditions is found in the desire to 
extend our national objectives. The far-flung sovereignty 
of our flag is full proof of our genius for Imperialism, and 
at the moment the Imperial idea is the outstanding positive 
value which calls for practical work. England alone is 
helpless; but a united British Empire may yet be the 
greatest power for good that has ever been known to the 
world. Its authority lies in its function—to mediate to 
distant lands our traditions of freedom and justice, and to 
bind us together with the common tie of blood for the 
promotion of righteousness and peace. As the author of 
National Revival has said: 


“Deeds done under Eastern skies have stained the 
Empire’s shield, vulgar hands have degraded the Empire's 
power, small minds have narrowed and deflected its policy, 
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but there it stands—a peerless achievement, Asia’s light, 
the safeguard of the world’s best hope, of all earthly polities 
the one most worth living for and most worth dying for... . 
Because of this, our Empire is more than a far-flung sover- 
eignty, though this it is—more than a successful business, 
though this it must be. It is the embattled home of an 
ethical idea, of History’s greatest achievement, of the 
Future’s noblest possibility. By this imperial adventure 
our tradition has been enlarged, and now it lives in every 
quarter of the world as the thought and formative principle 
not merely of free manhood in a free State, but of free 
manhood in a free union of free States.” 


IV. Tut BETTERMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


When Disraeli coined this maxim, the point on which 
he laid stress was the material improvement of the masses. 
He saw how a long train of events in our history, dating 
from the robbery of the Church, had produced a landless 
peasantry and a huge proletariat in the towns; and he 
pitied the “‘ suffering millions’? whom industry called into 
being and Whiggery on principle ignored. To-day the same 
point applies, but emphasis must also be laid upon their 
mental and spiritual betterment. During the last thirty 
years the majority of weekly wage earners have come to 
discover themselves and to realize conscious personality, 
and hence they are demanding an opportunity for a fuller 
and a deeper kind of life. Their leadership has fallen into 
bad hands, and the Labour Movement has been degraded 
into becoming a danger to the State. But, nevertheless, 
the new kind of life which is demanded is really an uprising 
life, based as it is on the truth that no man is intended as 
a means to the life of another, but is an end in himself. 
Revolutionaries are responding to the demand with wild 
schemes of plunder and violence. Tories must also respond 
and point the better way. ‘‘ The good of the people,” said 
Bolingbroke, ‘‘is the ultimate and true end of govern- 
ment.” We must remember that the order of Labour has 
its place in our Tory tradition and its status in our national 
life. We must aid and direct its aspirations to a wider 
participation in our heritage, teach it the meaning of 
“England.” and the duties and privileges of citizenship, 
adapt our inherited institutions to provide for the expression 
of its hopes, and prove to it that the bond of nationality is 
stronger than any bond of class. Socialism we will fight 
to the death, as a policy which is rooted in wickedness and 
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is false to the laws of human nature and to all maxims of 
political economy. Our way lies in a better individualism, 
in the development of manhood and character, of initiative, 
self-reliance, and self-respect; in a sense of the dignity of 
Labour and the moral aspect of success; and in pride in 
family and status, however lowly they may be. Our channels 


are the home and private property, the improved cultivation | 
of our soil, and the expansion of our trade and our enterprise | 
—anything, in a word, which promotes the fulfilment of | 


that right to opportunity which is the basis of all true social 
reform. 

““Toryism is a spirit, not a dogma.” It is not, like 
Whiggery, opportunist, with principles adapted to institu- 
tions; and it is not, like soulless Conservatism, a mere cult 
of the status quo. Its ideals are not chimerical, because it 
is based upon authority, and its operation is free and 
elastic, because it is founded on reasoned conviction. It 
stands for national unity, for permanence and progress in 
the State, and for the higher moral values in life, for those 
traditions of honour and loyalty, of duty, responsibility, and 
obedience, of reverence, restraint, and self-respect, upon 
which British character is based. It must do battle not 
only in politics, but in the field, the workshop, and the home 
against the forces of disruption and decay. Toryism, for 
those who understand it, is ‘‘more than a political creed: 
it is, and must be, a way of life.” 

The basis of the Tory “ way of life”? is a lofty and 
enlightened patriotism. ‘My country right or wrong, and 
right or wrong my country ” is a sentiment as true in spirit 
as it is obviously false in letter. Clearly, service to one’s 
country is relative to service to the Right; but clearly, the 
man who thinks himself superior to the claims of nationality 
is in reality the “‘tribeless, lawless, hearthless’’ being whom 
Aristotle compared to the unprotected piece in the game d 
draughts. Love of country as a definite conviction from the 
soul has been, all down the ages, the bedrock of healthy 
civil life, and patriotism has shown itself to be the greatest 
incentive to service known to the human race. Patriotism, 
moreover, to Tories implies more than mere service to the 
State. We believe in local autonomy as opposed to cel 
tralized bureaucracy, and we see in service to the locality— 
the village, the township, or the county—the nursery, as it 
were, of those larger ideals of service to the country and 
the Empire which national patriotism implies. The spirit 
underlying such service must be individual responsibility. 
We must concentrate our “utmost for the highest,” and 
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dare to have faith in the result. To play down to the spirit 
of the age by trying to outbribe our opponents is an insult 
to the national character which does not even pay in the 
end. Whatever the immediate result may be, the per- 
manent strength of Toryism, no less than the honour of 
Tories, lies always in adherence to principle. We must 
appeal rather to the good in our countrymen and to all 
good elements in the country, trust them and give them 
our confidence, and invite their trust in return; offer them, 
not tactics or bribes, but the truths of our national policy, 
and rely, not on cleverness or rhetoric, but on the con- 
sistency of sincerity and conviction. We must treat the 
Nation as a whole, and not as a collection of classes—teach 
the people of England that the interests which divide them 
are as nothing compared with those which unite them, show 
them that the sentimentalist, the alien, and the agitator 
are their enemies and not their friends, persuade them 
there is no room for the “rotter’’ whatever his station in 
life, and convince them that the one aim and object of 
British statesmanship is the welfare of all subjects of the 
Crown. And we must also appeal to their ideals. We must 
remember the words of Lord Halsbury: “ The object of a 
true statesman should be to bring not only great happiness 
to the people, but great thoughts and desires into their 
minds.” We must tell them in language they will under- 
stand of “Unity, Freedom, and Justice,’ offer them the 
large opportunities of patriotism, the invitation of great 
duties, the inspiration of high responsibilities; in other 
words, we must offer them “the only thing that can satisfy 
manhood, life that is worthy the name.” We must train 
them in the meaning of England, teach them the message 
of their flag, inspire them with the glories of the past and 
the boundless possibilities of the future, prove to them that 
this future is theirs if they will but be true to their inheri- 
tance, and appeal to them by all that they value to show 
themselves worthy of their trust. The memory of a certain 
great Englishman still lives in many loyal hearts. His 
origin was not exalted, his morals were far from perfect. 
But he lost first an eye, then an arm, then his life in fighting 
the battles of his country. Tell Englishmen to-day his last 
signal and have faith that the ‘sublime instinct” will 
respond. ‘“‘ England expects every man to do his duty.” 
If the heart of the Nation beats faint to this immortal 
message of Nelson, nothing in the world can save us. But 
once we have evoked a response we shall have undermined 
the foundations of Socialism, and there will be (in Disraeli’s 
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words) “a day-spring in the history of this nation, which 
perhaps those only who are on the mountain-tops can as 
yet recognize. ... Toryism will yet rise from the tomb, 
over which Bolingbroke shed his last tear, to bring back 
strength to the Crown, Liberty to the Subject, and to T 
announce that power has only one duty—to secure the social | jy 
welfare of the people.” a 
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THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 


Tue Chinese, when they wish to signify a large quantity 
in round numbers, use the term ‘‘ Wan,” which in sober 
arithmetic means ten thousand. Thus the picturesque name 
applied by them to the world is ““ Wan Kuo,” or “ The Ten 
Thousand Countries.” Similarly, the Great Wall of China 
is known by them as the ‘“‘ Wan Li Ch’ang Ch’eng,” or “‘ The 
Wall which is Ten Thousand Li long.’ One feels in this 
case that the majesty of the subject justifies the magnificence 
of the hyperbole, and the most matter-of-fact person would 
be bound to admit, after visiting the Great Wall and con- 
scientiously reducing the “‘ Li” into miles on the ratio of 
three to one, that, though the result is not mathematically 
correct, the achievement of the Chinese wall-building Balbus 
condones such splendid mendacity. 

Setting aside, however, flights of the imagination and 
poetical licence, the facts regarding this remarkable structure 
are sufficiently wonderful to rivet the attention. Chinese 
maps are notoriously inaccurate, and, though much valuable 
survey work has been done by Western travellers, it is 
undeniable that geography in China has not yet been reduced 
to an exact science. Nevertheless, it is possible from the 
material at our disposal to determine with reasonable 
accuracy the actual length of the Wall. Between its two 
terminal points it covers over 22 degrees of longitude 
(98 to 120 degrees E.), or a distance in a straight line of 
1,255 miles. If measured along its sinuosities, its length 
must be in the neighbourhood of 1,500 miles. 

There is, however, something jejune, as the sands of the 
Gobi desert, which are whirled in the dust-storms over the 
Great Wall, in the mere statement of figures, and perhaps 
an apt comparison to illustrate its length may be drawn 
from Roman history. 

Empire-building Rome at the zenith of her power left 
an indelible mark on this island of ours in the guise of 
roads, camps, and fortifications. Of the latter, the most 
remarkable is the Wall of Hadrian, designed as a rampart 
to prevent the incursion of the barbarians who lived beyond 
the pale of Roman civilization. This wall links up the 
Solway Firth with the North Sea at Newcastle and traverses 
a distance of about eighty miles. 

On the Continent of Europe a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Rhine to the Black Sea would roughly define the 
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limit of the Roman Empire at that period. The Rhine and 
the Danube formed natural barriers against invasion, and a 
rampart known as the Limes Germaniae further consolidated 
the frontier in this direction. 

If one could conceive of Rome having built a continuous 
wall from the mouth of the Rhine to the Black Sea following 
in its course the summits of the range of the Carpathian 
mountains, and then reflect that even such a wall would be 
several hundred miles less in length than the Great Wall of 
China, one would be able to conjure up some faint idea of 
the immense human effort that the gigantic task of con- 
structing such a wall must have involved. 

We may well believe that such a vast amount of labour 
was not expended without a correspondingly great menace 
to warrant it, and examination of the circumstances will 
afford ample proof of this. 

A study of the history of Europe and Asia will show 
that the greatest convulsions have been caused by the 
nomadic hordes which inhabited the vast belt of territory 
stretching from the coast of the Pacific Ocean along the 
northern: frontier of China proper westward through Central 
Asia and across the steppes of Russia to the Black Sea. 
This belt of territory is some five thousand miles in length 
and perhaps a thousand in width, its northern margin being 
the Arctic region. The migrations of the nomadic hordes 
within this area have powerfully affected the destiny of the 
most highly developed civilizations of Europe and Asia, 
comprising the four great empires of China, Persia, India, 
and Rome. 

The Scythians in Greek and early Roman history, the 
Huns at the time of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, and the Tartars at a later period, have all in their 
turn threatened to destroy civilization and throw back the 
world into barbarism. It was, indeed, the pressure of the 
Huns upon the Goths who inhabited the regions of Germany 
along the Roman frontier that caused the latter to invade 
the Roman Empire and so pacatinin’ its fall and plunged 
Europe into the darkness of the Middle Ages. Speculation 
as to how far the migrations of these nomad hordes may 
have been the result of the gradual desiccation of the pasture 
lands of Central Asia is fraught with great interest. 

In the third century B.c. the menace to China of these 
nomads had become acute, and the Emperor of China, Shih 
Hwang, commonly designated ‘‘The First Emperor,” as 
being the first of the Ch’in dynasty, from which the country 
China is reputed to have derived her name, conceived the 
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bold idea of constructing a solid barrier of masonry along 
the entire northern frontier of China proper. 

In the heyday of the Empire the Eighteen Provinces 
representing roughly the watersheds of the Yellow River, 
the Yangtse River, and the West River formed a compact 
and homogeneous whole. The language spoken throughout 
this area was the same, and, though the dialects were many, 
the mandarin or Pekinese dialect was understood by the 
official and educated classes throughout the whole region. 
The same civilization permeated all the people, and the 
same religious beliefs, the Taoist and the Buddhist, and the 
same ethical code of Confucius were common to all. But 
outside the limits of the Eighteen Provinces which comprise 
China proper the Emperors of China have at various periods 
claimed suzerainty over vast territories. To the west, the 
countries shown on modern maps as Tibet, Kuku Nor, 
Chwanben, and Sinkiang were regarded as tributory states. 
In this direction the mountains of Tibet formed an impene- 
trable natural barrier. The area of these dependencies was 
roughly as large as the Eighteen Provinces. Not less exten- 
sive were the dependencies of Mongolia and Manchuria in 
the north, with which we are now concerned. 

The control exercised by the central government over 
these outlying dominions varied at different times in the 
history of China according as the Government was strong 
or weak and as the nomad tribes in the north waxed aggres- 
sive against China or found more distant outlets for their 
warlike enterprises. In the north nature afforded no im- 
passable barrier of defence as in the west. It thus behoved 
the Chinese to secure themselves from invasion by the means 
of fortification, and the Great Wall was the result. 

The Chinese are an unwarlike people, and strove to 
offset their lack of martial qualities by fortifications, behind 
which they lulled themselves into what too often proved a 
false sense of security. Most of their important cities are 
surrounded by substantial walls. The wall of Peking is 
broader than the Great Wall and a battery of artillery 
might be galloped round on its wide level top. The Chinese 
are, moreover, a home-loving race, and besides the vast 
multitude of people who swell the population of her teeming 
cities there are myriads devoted to the peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture. For countless ages the Chinese have occupied 
the same country, tilling the soil, and for ages to come they 
seem likely to continue so doing. 

To the north of the Eighteen Provinces the case is far 
otherwise. Here in a pastoral country have dwelt from 
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time immemorial tribes of migratory people. We are apt 
to picture a pastoral people as adorned with the fairest 
attributes of peace and innocence and living an idyllic 
existence. As regards these nomads nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Their characteristics are diametri- 
cally opposed to those of the Chinese. One important 
difference is that, while the Chinese subsist chiefly on rice, 
the diet of these nomads consists mainly of meat. It has 
been observed by Emile de Rousseau: “II est certain que 
les grands mangeurs de viande sont en général cruels et 
féroces plus que les autres hommes. Cette observation est 
de tous lieux et de tous les tems.” The writer proceeds to 
quote as an instance in support of his argument, “ La 
barbarie Angloise est connue.” Though national pride may 
lead some of us to dissent from such a view, it should 
perhaps be made clear that the remark was applied by that 
writer to our remote ancestors, and need not therefore 
necessarily be a reason for taking umbrage. As regards 
the pastoral races which inhabited the vast northern belt of 
territory, it has certainly been true in the past, even though 
the remark may not be equally applicable to their decadent 
descendants of the present day, that one of their strongest 
characteristics was their indomitable ferocity, and we may 
well believe that a diet of meat, often eaten raw, may have 
contributed to the production of this savage temperament. 
They had a contempt for agriculture and lived on their 
flocks and herds. They had no home ties and roamed at 
will, living in tents wherever pasture could be found for 
their flocks. Their martial qualities were strongly developed 
in the best training field for warriors, the hunting of wild 
beasts. Their country reared a hardy breed of horses and 
they were superb horsemen, spending most of their lives on 
horseback. It may easily be conceived that such a people 
were formidable neighbours, and that when banded together 
in vast hordes they were the terror of civilization. When 
setting out.to conquer new territory they drove their flocks 
and herds along with them and, when hard put to it, were 
able to subsist on horse flesh, which they regarded as very 
palatable. 

Against such uncomfortable neighbours the Great Wall 
was designed as a defence. The northern capital, Peking, 
was from its position exposed to sudden irruptions of these 
hordes and peculiarly vulnerable. Twice in Chinese history 
a dynasty from the north has imposed its will on the 
Chinese Empire. In the first instance the Mongols, and at 
a later date the Manchus, ruled China. : 
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Having said thus much to explain the peculiar circum- 
stances which led to the construction of the Great Wall, it 
may be of interest to describe it in more detail. 

As already indicated, the Great Wall follows roughly the 
northern frontier of the Eighteen Provinces. Let us trace 
its course from its eastern end. It originally started from 
the seashore at Shan-hai-kuan on the gulf of Liaotung, 
where the Chinese and Manchurian frontiers met, but a 
short portion of the wall which actually abutted on the sea 
has since been destroyed. From thence it bears due west 
to a point north of Peking, where it divides into two branches, 
forming a large loop somewhat in the shape of a bow. The 
northern or outer branch goes west to Kalgan through the 
northern part of the metropolitan province of Chihli. The 
northern portion of Kalgan city has for its wall the Great 
Wall of China, through which its gates are pierced. The 
Great Wall thence continues west through the province of 
Shansi, near the western boundary of which it joins up 
with the inner or southern branch. This southern branch 
was built at a much later date than the northern branch, 
probably in the fifteenth century. It makes a semicircular 
sweep first south-west and then north-west through the 
provinces of Chihli and Shansi. It is at one point only 
thirty-five miles distant from Peking. This point is the 
entrance to the famous Nan-k’ow pass, the key to Peking, 
through which along the main trade route to the north 
thousands of camels, mules, and Peking carts come and go 
unceasingly, laden with rich merchandise. It is this part of 
the Great Wall that tourists who visit Peking are wont to 
see. The roaring gate is well-nigh choked with the flood of 
traffic and the air is resonant with the deep, mellow note 
of the camel bells, the tinkle of the mule bells, and the 
cracking of whips. There is now a railway connecting 
Peking through the Nan-k’ow Pass with Kalgan, or at least 
there was before that region was devastated by the recent 
civil war. Before the construction of the railway, the trip 
to the Great Wall made a delightful little expedition from 
Peking, giving a glimpse of the real China which is beyond 
the ken of the foreign sojourner in the Treaty ports. The 
round journey usually took three days. Tourists rode on 
Mongolian ponies, if they were wise, rather than sitting 
and suffering in a springless Peking cart, and at night 
enjoyed the novel experience of putting up at a Chinese 
caravanserai some few miles from the Great Wall, sampling 
Chinese food perhaps for the first time and sleeping on the 
well-heated but unyielding Chinese “‘k’ang” in a Chinese 
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apartment with paper windows. The following day they 
went on to the Great Wall and usually enjoyed the romantic 
thrill of a tiffin picnic on the Wall, returning in the mellow 
light of the evening to their inn of the previous night to 
slumber, and dream, maybe, of the armed hosts of the great 
Kublai Khan, and to wake with a start at the weird sound 
of the trumpets of the Chinese guardians of the peace setting 
the watch, accompanied by the dismal howling of the 
pariah dogs. The third day they made their way back to 
Peking, ruminating on the wonders of the unchanging East. 
Large numbers of foreigners have inspected this more 
modern portion of the Great Wall under these auspices, and 
many of them have carried back with them a small fragment 
of masonry which the cunning silversmiths at Peking have 
surmounted for them with a miniature replica in silver of 
a part of the Wall as a souvenir linked with sweet memories. 
At the Nan-k’ow Pass is a famous archway forming a tunnel 
through the Wall, and a stone bearing an inscription in 
seven Oriental languages—Chinese, Tibetan, Mongolian, 
Manchu, Arabic, and Sanscrit, and some other obscure and 
forgotten script, a reminder of the time when the Chinese 
Empire was at the zenith of its power and tribute-bearers 
from far-distant countries thronged the capital. 

The Nan-k’ow Pass, and the tract of mountainous terri- 
tory between it and Kalgan, have been the scene of desperate 
fighting in the recent civil war, when Yen Hsi-shan, the 
Tuchun or Military Governor of Shansi, endeavoured by a 
sudden thrust along the line of the Kalgan—Peking Railway 
to force his way through to the capital, and was held up at 
this northern Thermopylae by the forces of the war-lord 
Chang Tso-lin, who thereby saved the capital. The country 
which lies to the north of the Great Wall is described in 
familiar Pekinese as “‘ K’ow wai ”’ or “‘ Beyond the Pass.” 

Since the opening of the railway many Europeans have 
been able to obtain a view of the older portion of the Great 
Wall at Kalgan, or Chang-chia-k’ow, to use its Chinese 
name. It is a magnificent sight here to see the Great Wall 
like some gigantic boa-constrictor writhing its coils over 
the mountain-tops. It has been observed by travellers 
that the Chinese never fail to take an opportunity to 
produce an effect by “look-see pidgin” calculated to 
inspire terror into a barbarous foe. On the gate-towers at 
Peking are tiers of embrasures intended for artillery, but, 
lacking sufficient guns, the Chinese have made up for the 
deficiency by depicting on panels covering the embrasure 
counterfeit presentments of that engine of warfare. Simi- 
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larly, it was customary till quite a few years ago to have 
as the vanguard of an army taking the field grotesque 
figures known as ‘‘ Brandishers,” dressed in tiger-skins and 
wearing hideous masks with animal faces, who were believed 
to turn the hearts of the bravest adversaries to water by 
their capers. In the case of the Great Wall there is nothing 
sham, but the builders here, too, have always had an eye 
to effect. It will be noticed that where it is possible to 
build the Wall along the skyline, this has been done, and 
that at these points the masonry is usually of a more solid 
and imposing character than on the slopes of the mountains 
where the Wall has no background of sky. The idea has 
obviously been present in the minds of the builders to 
strike terror into the hearts of the armies approaching from 
the north by the formidable array of fortifications visible at 
a long distance off from the grassy tableland beyond. 

The trade route from Peking to Kalgan is of the greatest 
importance as leading on through the grass country, the 
home of the Chakhar Mongols, and across the Gobi desert 
to Urga, the capital of Outer Mongolia, and so on into 
Siberia. It was along this route that the camels padded 
their leisurely way bearing the caravan tea, the choicest 
of the crop in the form of bricks, which was destined for 
the Russian market. Used to the level expanses of sandy 
deserts, the camels laboured heavily over the hilly country 
between Nan-k’ow and Kalgan, not without indignant 
expostulations voiced after the manner of their kind. 

The duplication of the Wall by the loop already men- 
tioned served to make a double line of defence for the 
capital. If the Outer Wall was captured, the troops could 
fall back on the Inner Wall and be reinforced by fresh corps 
rushed north from the adjacent capital. 

The line of the outer section of the Wall follows the old 
northern frontier of the Chinese provinces, but since the 
date of its construction a considerable belt of territory, 
formerly part of Inner Mongolia, has become absorbed in 
the provinces of Chihli and Shansi, and the industrious 
Chinese have converted much pastoral country to the uses 
of agriculture. 

Continuing our survey of the course of the Great Wall 
from the western end of this loop, we arrive shortly at the 
Yellow River, known to the Chinese as the Hwang Ho, or, 
in short, as the Ho, or river. This immense river, 2,400 
miles long, here flows from north to south and forms the 
boundary between the provinces of Shansi on the east bank 
and Shensi on the west. Beyond the Ho the Wall bears 
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along the northern frontier of Shensi in a south-westerly 
direction till it strikes the boundary of the extreme north- 
western province Kansu. It here bends north-west, follow- 
ing the northern frontier of Kansu till it once more joins 
the Yellow River at the frontier city of Ning-hsia-fu. 
Beyond the river the Wall again follows the boundary line 
of the province in a north-westerly direction to its termina- 
tion at the Chia-yii Barrier not far from the remote border 
city of Su-chou-fu. About half-way between the prefecture 
of Ning-hsia and that of Su-chou a branch wall strikes due 
south to Lan-chou-fu, the capital of Kansu, which is on the 
banks of the Ho. There are one or two short gaps in the 
continuity of the Wall along the Kansu frontier. This part 
of the Wall serves the purpose of a flanking defence on the 
north side of the trade route which runs from east to west, 
following the valley of the Wei Ho, a tributary of the 
Yellow River. This important caravan route links up China 
with Turkestan and the western regions. We have thus 
followed the Wall in our seven-league boots from its genesis 
by the sea over mountains and plains, more than once 
taking the Yellow River in our stride, till we have reached 
its limit at the extreme north-western corner of the Eighteen 
Provinces, where a narrow belt of Kansu territory juts out 
westward to the north of the immense inland lake Kuku Nor. 
Doubtless, as China is now turning her attention to aviation, 
the enterprising traveller may some day before long be able 
to trace its course by air, and the public may reap the 
benefit of a complete set of air photographs illustrating it. 

As might be expected in a wall of such length, its 
character varies at different spots according to the accounts 
of travellers who have chanced to see its different sections. 
It has already been observed that it has a particular soli- 
darity for purposes of effect wherever it shows up against 
the skyline from the north. Similarly, across the great 
routes through which an advancing army might choose to 
march, the structure is of especial strength. Generally 
speaking, however, the character of the Wall is wonderfully 
uniform throughout, and a description of an average portion 
may be read as a description of the whole. 

On a foundation of solid blocks of granite there are two 
sloping retaining walls of bricks. The interval between the 
two retaining walls is filled with rubble and earth. The 
height of the Wall is from twenty to thirty feet, its base 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet thick, and its summit twelve 
feet wide. On the outer walls each course of bricks recedes 
a little, so that the slope is such that an active man can 
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scale the wall by clinging to the slight recesses with his 
fingers and resting his feet on the narrow projections below. 
The surface of the top is paved with bricks, and the retaining 
walls rise above the level of the surface to a height of two 
or three feet, forming a battlemented parapet. This re- 
markably solid structure is carried over mountainous places 
more than four thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
At intervals of some two hundred yards along its course are 
towers about forty feet high, with crenulated tops. The 
roofs of these towers have for the most part fallen into 
decay. The upper part of the tower is made of bricks, but 
the lower part and the foundations are built of huge blocks 
of granite bound together by cement. The windows are of 
a semicircular shape. Access to the tower is afforded by a 
small staircase nearly perpendicular, like a companion- 
ladder on board ship. The Wall is not built so grandly in 
its western portions after it has crossed the Yellow River. 
Many parts of the Wall that had fallen into decay were 
rebuilt in solid masonry during the rule of the Ming dynasty. 
Military posts are still maintained at the chief gates or 
passes—at Shan-hai-kuan by the sea, an important military 
centre, which has more than once played its réle in the 
military operations conducted by foreign Powers against 
China; at the Kalgan Pass; at the Yenmen Pass to the 
north of Shansi; and at the Chia-yii Barrier in the extreme 
west, through which runs the caravan route to Barkul in 
Turkestan, and so on to Kuldja, that city known to few. 
Under a despotism such as existed in China there can 
have been no lack of forced labour for accomplishing the 
stupendous task. It is in keeping with Chinese usage to 
suppose that the labourers employed on the building worked 
with their weapons by them in readiness to repel any attack, 
as it is recorded that the Jews did in their rebuilding of the 
wall of Jerusalem after the return from the Captivity. So 
has it been the tradition in China in troublous times for 
labourers in the field to till the soil with their arms slung 
over their shoulders. While the blocks of stone are insig- 
nificant in size when compared with those used in the 
construction of the Pyramids in Egypt or in the Cyclopean 
masonry of the Incas of Peru, the building of the Great 
Wall could only have been carried to completion by a nation 
whose rulers were adamant in their fixity of purpose and 
whose people were indomitable in their industry.. The 
Chinese are essentially an industrious race, as anyone who 
has seen a Chinese coolie working in the swamps of a 
paddy field in the sweltering heat, planting out singly each 
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particular stalk of rice by breaking up the small clumps in 
which the seed was originally sown, will testify. There is 
no task demanding infinite patience and perseverance that 
would daunt the Chinese nation. Of this the Great Wall of 
China is a monument affording incontestable proof. 

Reference has been made above to Peru. Dr. Johnson 
has linked together these two very remote countries in the 
familiar couplet: 


Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 


Whether these two countries were selected at random as 
being the most dissociated on the world’s surface, or whether 
that writer had in his mind’s eye the curious correlation 
that exists between them, I do not pretend to decide, but 
it is certainly true that there is much in common between 
the Chinese Empire and the Empire of the Incas. In each 
country unlimited labour was at the disposal of the despots 
who ruled them for the accomplishment of gigantic tasks 
of building. In either country it is noticeable how, with 
the primitive tools and appliances available, the outworks 
and fortifications have been erected in the most inaccessible 
places, and fastnesses have been imposed on rocky summits 
more suitable for the wild goat than for architectural or 
engineering feats. So it is that while the Incas conquered 
the rugged Cordilleras with their masonry, the Chinese 
Emperor, with no less determination, flung a wall over 
mountain-tops to form a continuous barrier along the 
northern limits of his realm more potent against the weapons 
of his day than the Hindenburg or the Siegfried line. 

So vast and imposing is the Great Wall of China that 
should an inhabitant of Mars view the surface of this globe 
through a powerful telescope, while natural features such as 
the great range of the Himalayas, dark forest zones, and the 
vast expanses of snow and ice at either Pole would first 
engage his attention, among the works of man the Great 
Wall, by the immensity of its size, would be likely first to 
arouse his curiosity. Certainly it deserves to be numbered 
among the wonders of the world. 

Glimpses of Chinese history enable one to picture in all 
its terror what an irruption of the Tartars must have meant 
to China. The cavalry of the Tartars often amounted to 
two or three hundred thousand men. Their horsemanship 
was superb, and they displayed matchless dexterity in the 
use of the bow and in the wielding of the lance. Thei 


horses were able to stand the rigour of any climate, and the ( 
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riders were no less inured to support any inclemency of 
weather. They covered long marches with incredible 
speed, and torrents and precipices proved no obstacle 
to them. 

As the rising sun first gilds with its rays the range of 
mountains over which the Great Wall winds its course and 
gradually dispels the gloom of night from the Mongolian 
plateau, one can imagine the Chinese sentinel descrying the 
cloud of dust northwards that envelops the approaching 
Tartar cavalry. At once the alarm is given, and from 
tower to tower down the mountain-side the blare of the 
long Chinese trumpets sounds the warning to the valley 
below, where at the pass the strong garrison of Chinese 
soldiery, iron-helmeted and wearing breast-plates of steel, 
stands to arms to guard the gate. The hordes of cavalry 
gallop up to within bowshot of the gate and pour a deadly 
hail of arrows on the defenders. Then there is a rush of 
the dismounted Tartars to scale the wall and the Chinese 
soldiers hack at the heads of the leaders with their long, 
two-handed swords as they surmount the parapet. The 
garrison is overpowered, the gate is flung open and the 
cavalry surge through, with only the mountain pass at 
Nan-k’ow to keep them from the gates of Peking, for the 
Inner Wall has not yet been built. The news of the inva- 
sion has spread to the capital, and, under the command of 
one of the redoubtable iron-capped princes, the Imperial 
troops are led out to defend the pass. A terrific engagement 
ensues at the pass and the Chinese can barely hold their 
own. As with cold steel they are hard put to it to defend 
themselves, with characteristic subtlety they design to try 
the power of gold and silver, and for a large ransom the 
invaders are induced to retire; but so near to defeat are the 
Chinese that they are fain to accept ignominious terms. 
It is stipulated that a select band of the fairest Chinese 
maidens shall be sent annually to be devoted to the rude 
embraces of the Tartars. Among these are even daughters 
of the Imperial family. One of these unhappy Chinese 
princesses has poured forth in verse her lament at the cruel 
fate of being condemned to a distant exile under a barbarian 
husband. Sour milk is her only drink, raw flesh her only 
food, a tent her only palace. Pathetically she expresses the 
wish that she might be transformed into a bird to fly back to 
her dear country. 

Ineffectual as the Great Wall may have proved as a 
barrier against a determined movement in mass southwards 


of these lawless hordes of nomads, we may well believe that 
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through the centuries during which the Chinese Emperors 
held sway, not once but many times have bands of marauders 
been checked by it in their career, and that the immense 
labour expended in the enterprise of building it was not in 
vain, and perhaps even saved the Chinese Empire from 
the downfall which these same barbarians brought upon 
Rome. 


Witmot P. M. RUSSELL 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF UTREOHT 


Ir has, perhaps, not been sufficiently realized that Utrecht, 
the scene of many historic events of the past, and still 
Holland’s most important provincial town—that country, 
in spite of its small size, claiming metropolitan rank for no 
less than three of its cities—is the only Dutch city which 
represents and embodies a definite rallying cry in inter- 
national politics. For many years it has been the most 
Chauvinistic, as distinct from patriotic, centre in the 
Netherlands, if not the only one. It is the stronghold of 
the extremist Dutch racial movement, of some quaint pan- 
Netherlandism, which seems to be a close associate, albeit 
only a “ brilliant second,” of pan-Teutonism. 

Utrecht, although the see of the Roman Catholic Primate, 
is at the same time the most thoroughly orthodox Protestant 
city in the country. Its very Protestantism, self-sufficient, 
narrow, intolerant, pedantic, has a strong flavour of Teutonic 
self-worship, much the same as Lutheranism used to have 
in Caesaro-Papistic Germany. 

Protestants of the Utrecht school have been reared, 
from generation to generation, on distrust and disdain of 
non-orthodox nations, including the English, whose Angli- 
canism they are inclined to consider as a kind of nationalized 
Catholicism. On the other hand, Germany, being the land 
of Luther, is the object of their veneration and devotion, 
a holy land of supreme wisdom, righteousness, and morality. 
No doubt all those Utrecht worthies are loyal citizens, true 
to their Queen and country; yet, if Holland is only their 
Fatherland, Germany is their religion. 

Orthodoxy is at the bottom of Utrecht’s Teutonized 
racial Chauvinism; still, so strong has that influence been 
in the course of a century, that it has pervaded the view 
of life of the whole community, Roman Catholics and free- 
thinkers alike. Utrecht Catholics have very much the same 
aversion to the so-called “‘ Latin’’ nations, and especially 
to France, and the same attachment to Germany. No 
Catholics can be more obedient and faithful to Rome than 
the Dutch. In spite of that, they look to Germany for the 
application of Rome’s teaching. They consider it as an 
established truth that no Catholics in the world equal those 
of Holland and Germany, and that Catholicism in France, 
Stele. and Italy is rather a superficial, if not heathenish, 
affair, 
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Utrecht’s University may claim the merit of having 
more perfectly Germanized, also in a political sense, the 
Chauvinistic religious pedantism of the fanatical tribe which 
populates the town and district. Although it is not Hol- 
land’s most famous University, being second in this respect 
to Leyden, it is the most aristocratic. Noble and patrician 
families send their sons to Utrecht. 

In Holland the nobility, more aloof from the vulgar 
than in any other country, have still a patriotism of their 
own, rather antiquated and exclusive. Patriotism is, indeed, 
their monopoly; they are judges of patriotism by birth; 
they claim to be the legislators of patriotism. Whatever 
the rest of the country may think of it, Utrecht’s University 
and Utrecht’s citizens, teaching and harbouring the gentry’s 
offspring, are permanently overawed by the gentry’s patriotic 
decrees and maxims. It was proclaimed, during the war, 
high treason not to rail at England, not to scorn France, 
not to abhor Italy, and not to glorify Germany. Germany’s 
cause was Utrecht’s cause; Germany’s war was Utrecht’s 
war; Germany’s sorrows were Utrecht’s sorrows ; and Ger- 
many’s revendications were Utrecht’s revendications. 

And so it is to-day, only a little worse perhaps. 

For the local gentry, submissively allied to some of the 
great families of Germany, and gloriously proud of every 
drop of German blood which may linger in their veins, are 
sorely soured by the Fatherland’s adversities and by the sad 
decline of German feudalism. They are Revanchards all. 

Yet it would be unfair to assert that Utrecht’s patriotism 
is less genuine for being dominated by the Teutomanic 
humbug of its gentry and its University. To that narrow- 
minded crowd of lazy noblemen, pedantic professors, and 
exegetic citizens, paying homage to Germany is just as 
much the duty of an upright Dutchman as hallowing the 
Sabbath and paying taxes. 

The affection, however, which Utrecht undoubtedly bears 
the Fatherland is by no means the proud and freedom- 
loving devotion of the self-respecting Dutchman, but rather 
an attitude of servile submissiveness to the arrogant and 
class-conscious Junkers who have monopolized patriotism. 

The University, besides being the alma mater of the 
Teutomanic spes patriae, is the Mecca of the lost tribes of 
Dutch Israel—that is to say, the Afrikanders and the Flem- 
ings. Most of these have been impregnated with nation- 
alism from their early childhood; if not, the Utrecht spirit 
is not slow to pervade them. The Afrikanders are vehem- 


ently anti-British and the Flemings anti-Belgian. Being | 
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in Utrecht they do as Utrecht does, and enthusiastically 
sympathize with everything German. Had not Germany 
been their ‘“‘kamerad”’ during the war, and would not 
Germany have “ liberated ” them had the day been hers? 

Thus Utrecht University has become the heart of four- 
fold international propaganda: 


Teutomanic, because of the aristocratic and patrician 
undergraduates and their families. 

Anti-British because of South Africa. 

Anti-Belgian because of Flanders. 

Anti-French because of orthodox Protestantism. 


If a Dutchman is anti-British, or anti-French, or anti- 
Belgian, without being at the same time madly Germano- 
phile, Utrecht is not his home. In the same way as Utrecht 
patriotism is inseparably linked up with its humble yet 
impudent veneration of Germany, its sentiments towards 
other nations are subordinate to its self-imposed spiritual 
vassalage of the one and only people. 

Utrecht’s influence has travelled far beyond the walls 
of the city. During the war, and after, the leading news- 
papers and periodicals of Amsterdam, The Hague, and 
Rotterdam, even those which were not conspicuously Ger- 
manophile, loved to print articles by Utrecht professors, 
such as that notorious Anglophobe, Dr. Verrijn Stuart, who, 
by some curious oversight, has recently been appointed 
Princess Juliana’s tutor of political economy. 

This very tutor of Her Royal Highness, together with 
some other professors who probably owe their chairs to the 
widespread publicity given to their pro-German craze during 
the war, honoured with their presence, a week after the 
publication of the faked “‘ Secret Treaty ” by the Utrechisch 
Dagblad, a public meeting for the glorification of August 
Borms, the most notorious of Flemish “‘ activists,” who has 
been imprisoned for some years for treacherous dealings 
with the enemy during the war. That same meeting was 
attended by numerous local bigwigs, including the President 
of the Court of Justice. Utrecht must be an ideal place 
for faking and forging treaties, Dr. Verrijn Stuart advising 
the Government as to their authenticity and the President 
of the tribunal absolving the forger. 

Near-by is the charming village of Doorn, “‘ not wholly 
unconnected ” with the Kaiser’s (one does not speak of the 

ex ’-Kaiser in loyal Utrecht) glorious exile. Doorn is the 
centre of one of the wealthiest districts in the world. Little 
hamlets slumber peacefully under the wings of the nobility’s 
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powerful castles and the squires’ stately mansions. The 
conditions in this district are as feudal as they used to be 
throughout East Prussia. The natives really do like it. 
Even in the eyes of the well-to-do, independent peasant or 
citizen it is rather ‘“‘ the thing” to agree in everything with 
the gentry, to share their haughty prejudices, to have their 
peculiar patriotism, to dote on what the gentry love, and to 
abhor what the gentry dislike. It would be unpatriotic 
and rather vulgar not to venerate the Kaiser, as the gentry 
do, and not to hail the Germans as the gentry hail them. 
Moreover, it might do harm to many a leaseholder’s material 
interests. In a way the whole of the province are the 
gentry’s leaseholders. 

The Dutchman is a sentimentalist, too, and Utrecht 
people, having a particularly sentimental creed (even if 
they do not profess extreme Orthodoxy), are worse senti- 
mentalists than others. The hotels of Utrecht are usually 
crowded with Germans of the old régime, who flock round 
their fallen idol to pay him their respect—and for other 
reasons perhaps. These poor dear Germans are pitied— 
admiringly, respectfully pitied. ‘‘ Have not they sustained 
such grievous losses? Have not many of them lost sons in 
the war?”’ (No; English, French, and Belgians have not; 
and if they have, what is that to Utrecht?) ‘* Has not 
their beloved country been unfairly dealt with? And don’t 
they spend a lot of money in hotels and restaurants? ” 


I have endeavoured to give this little and rather incom- | 


plete sketch of the city of Utrecht and its hinterland because 
Utrecht’s peculiar mentality forms the background of the 
ludicrous alarm which for a whole week lately filled four 
Continental countries, the very four which, on account of 
their geographical situation, are of special interest to 
England. I will not deal with the Dutch-Belgian con- 
troversies which are at the bottom of the turmoil, and with 
regard to which Holland, from the Dutch point of view, 
may be as right as Belgium is from the Belgian point 
of view. 

This little ‘‘ Guide to the Ancient City of Utrecht and 
its pleasant Surroundings,” however, is not without a moral. 

Apart from Utrecht, there are in Holland several 
“branches” of Teutonizing influence and activity. The ship- 
owners and importers of Rotterdam, the heavy industrialists 
and the manufacturers of Twente, officialdom and military 
hierarchy at The Hague, Court circles—with the exception of 
the noble-minded Queen, her dearly beloved mother, and her 
genial, rather easy-going Consort (although both of them 
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are German)—are conspicuously imbued with that Germano- 
Dutch spirit which emanates from Utrecht. 

On the other hand, there are as many, if not far more, 
centres of reaction against the ever-increasing Teutoniza- 
tion of the country, centres which out of considerations 
more purely patriotic than Utrecht’s obsession endeavour 
to counteract the Germanic penetration. Admiration of 
France, intelligent friendship for England, used to be far 
more generally professed than affection for Germany. As 
a matter of fact, the anti-German tendencies, very out- 
spoken during the war, were greatly due to the shameless 
propaganda of Utrecht, supported by some of the elder 
statesmen, many of the leading newspapers, and an army 
of German agents. 

In spite of Utrecht, the average Dutchman has always 
been too purely Dutch to be pro-German. Nor has he ever 
been pro-English or pro-French or pro-Belgian either. As 
the cosmopolitan citizen of a small country, he simply used 
to be pro-the-World; therefore he felt unfriendly towards 
the nation that strove to submit and destroy the world. 

This is the real meaning of the much-abused term “ pro- 
Allied ” during the war. 

Utrecht, on the other hand, was, and still is, anti-the- 
World, as it hoped, and still hopes, for the victorious hege- 
mony of one single nation over the whole human race. 

Seeing that Utrecht is only Utrecht, all this would 
really be very unimportant were it not evident that by 
means of the faked ‘‘ Secret Treaty”? Utrecht has at last 
succeeded in conquering Holland. 


DuTCHMAN 


“ CUB-HUNTING” 


THE kind of cub-hunting I wish to write of is not that 
undertaken in the grey dawn of an autumn morning, when 
huntsman and hounds wend their way through the twilight, 
across the yet sleeping countryside, to the woodlands 
stained red and gold with the tints of dying summer; but 
the cub-hunting that begins when real hunting ends, and 
sometimes before, which may start in March with the early 
primroses and the first “‘ pussy ’ willows, or at the latest 
when the blackthorn is as white as snowdrifts upon the 
hedgerows. It may be pursued at any daylight hour of 
the twenty-four, and the “field” is never a big one—it 
only consisted of two when I sallied forth the other morning, 
and the sun was shining warmly from a blue April sky. 
What with the sunshine, a light breeze stirring the tender 
greenery of the budding hedgerow, a tortoiseshell butterfly 
flitting past, and the lambs scampering across the meadow, 
it was as glorious a spring day as one could wish for. 

It became more than warm; it grew hot as the two of 
us climbed on up the steep bank, the while several larks 
ascended to the upper air, singing as they went. What a 
marvel of muscle, wing power, and lung power is a lark! 
Merely trudging up a grassy bank, with a gradient of about 
one inch in four, is enough to make a spare, not to say 
scraggy, female of the human species pause, rather short 
of breath, and turn to admire the view. The country lay 
behind and below, spread out in a chess-board pattern of 
pinkish arable land and green meadows, dotted with home- 
steads and intersected by winding streams and equally 
winding roads, until it faded away into the soft greys and 
blues of far-off wooded hills. Sheep and cattle dotted the 
fields, and their voices came to one mellowed by distance, 
as was the cawing of the rooks in a little rookery, and the 
wailing of a melancholy pewit. From above came the songs 
of the larks singing gloriously and indefatigably, and still 
going up on their industrious wings. Fluttering, fluttering 
all the time, they made their way into the upper air, climbing 
invisible spirals towards the dazzling blue of the heavens. 
One, especially, had mounted to a great height; it was almost 
lost to sight, when it began to descend, dropping gently 
for a short distance, ere closing its wings and falling headlong 
in that thrilling dive in which a lark invariably returns 
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to earth. Down it came, like a stone falling, and I caught 
my breath, feeling it must be dashed to pieces, but the 
airman was far too great an expert to make any mistake— 
it spread its wings at the last moment, checked its spectacular 
descent, and planed gently to the ground. 

Still its comrades left above drifted around in aerie circles 
and their songs came down to earth. But there was one 
who had little appreciation of singing larks or a chess-board- 
like view. ‘‘ Yes, miss, I am sure we shall find the cubs 
in the Yew Tree Dingle,” said a voice at my elbow, that 
of the man who was taking me to a certain earth in 
a certain dingle where there was supposed to be a litter 
of cubs. 

Thus reminded of the business in hand, of the cub-hunt 
ahead, I turned about, and we climbed onwards and upwards, 
until we came to the hill-top and passed along the ridge to 
the spot where a gully or dingle cut deeply from top to 
bottom of the hill. Among the trees growing in the ravine 
was a great dark yew, an ancient tree that had stood through 
untold years upon that hill-side, sheltering many a wild 
creature, from the tiny golden-crested wrens that sometimes 
slung their fragile lichened nursery among its slenderest 
twigs, to the brown owls that turned its hollow trunk to 
good account, and the badgers that had a sanctuary far 
beneath its roots. And now was to be decided the question 
which had brought me up the hill-side, namely, whether a 
fox family was also in residence. 

We slipped and scrambled down the steep bank beneath 
the tree into the ravine itself, but I already knew the verdict, 
even before I looked at the nearest hole, for there was no 
sign of foxes, nor even badgers. The badger-paths were 
disused, the holes were untenanted, not a sign of fox or 
badger about. ‘‘ Here is where they’ve had a pheasant, 
miss,” said my guide hopefully, picking up a soft, downy 
feather from the breast of a brown owl. “ Only an owl!” 
I replied curtly, and turned to depart. 

But the morning’s cub-hunting was not a blank, for 
half an hour later I was standing in a wide, open 
park, on a bracken-clad stretch of land dotted with great 
oaks, the ground about being honeycombed with rabbit- 
holes, though the hole I was regarding was no rabbit-hole, 
but a fox-earth. A mound of earth marked the principal 
entrance, while four other holes served as side-doors and 
back-doors, all being worn shiny by the constant passing 
in and out of an active and numerous family. That it was 
indeed a strong litter there could be no doubt, for not only 
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did the trampled surroundings bear witness to the fact, 
but so did rabbit legs, chicken feathers, and the other 
oddments that lay scattered about. 

What midnight raids had the vixen and the dog-fox 
committed on behalf of their family, now asleep somewhere 
in one of those tunnels underground? I could picture a 
stealthy form gliding across the brown brackeny waste of 
the park, carrying home some cottager’s white hen (the 
feathers were all white) and being greeted by eager tumbling 
cubs rushing pell-mell from the hole.’ 

Well, that was one litter located, and well satisfied with 
the morning’s work I turned for home, thinking to myself 
that foxes are in some respects worse than fish. In this 
case I had been told beforehand that there were three 
litters of cubs to be seen, but investigation had revealed 
one. Like fishermen’s stories, reports of fox-cubs usually 
need dividing by half, for they are nearly always exaggerated. 
Once upon a time a keeper complained to me that he 
had fourteen earths used by foxes on his beat. Two of us 
went to investigate, on a desperately hot May morning 
when a blazing sun poured into the wooded dingles, and 
scent from the hawthorn was like incense on the air. 
Never shall I forget that walk, up and down the woodlands, 
over sheets of white-blossomed, strong-smelling garlic, also 
over wide, extending beds of bluebells, faintly purple with 
opening flower-buds, while stout bumble bees hummed by, 
and birds sang overhead. Oh, it was hot, and as for the 
supposed fox-earths, number one was a _ badger-earth, 4 
“sett” of antiquity, not to say an historic mansion, whereil 
generation after generation of badgers had dug and delved, 
lived, brought up their cubs, and died. Judging by the 
fresh-drawn earth, piles of discarded bedding on the door 
steps, and the well-used high-roads that led to and fro, 
there was a numerous family in residence. We passed on. 
Earth number two was a rabbit-hole at which a poaching 
dog had been scratching; the third really had been used 
by a fox, but there was no evidence of cubs; and as for 
number four, five, etc., up to the fourteenth, they were 
anything and everything but fox-holes. 

That day’s “cubbing”’ could hardly be pronounced 4 
success, but let us contrast with it another morning enjoy 
but a day or two ago. Again optimistic reports need 
investigation, but in this case there was reason to hope they 
had foundation, and they had, too! 

No hot sun distressed the investigators; instead, a chilly 
north wind swept across the vale, making the daffodils by 
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the stream-side bob their yellow heads, and the young 
green tassels of the larch wave up and down. 

We walked across the plough ground, dried by the spring 
winds, under the lee of the larch plantation, towards the 
farther fence, until we could look over it, and across the 
meadow beyond. The turf sloped gently to the edge of a 
bank, really the side of a hill that formed the verge of a 
wide, extending vale. To the left was the fir-wood, away to 
the right a small coppice, and between, along the edge of 
the steep slope, an irregular fringe of old trees, a lime, an 
alder, and one or two others. The lime overshadowed an 
ancient quarry, an oval recess in the bank whence stone 
had sometime or other been excavated, and to this our 
guide pointed, mutely indicating some holes on its farther 
side. For a moment I did not realize what was there, my 
eyes only taking in the scene as a whole—the old brown tree 
that overhung the spot, a tumble-down fence of wire, the 
tender greenery of the budding bushes and larch trees beyond, 
the hazy beauty of the valley pictured in greys and blues, 
and in the foreground the pinky-red of bare earth. Across 
that bare soil something moved, and in an instant my eyes 
and attention were focused on a fox-cub! It had paused 
at the mouth of one of the holes, its sandy-coloured form 
showing up against the dark entrance, as it stood, head 
turned in our direction, ears pricked, listening intently. 
Had it heard us? It did not seem so, for at that moment 
another cub appeared, raced after number one, caught it 
by the flank, and the first, forgetting all suspicions it may 
have had, cast care to the wind, turned about, seized its 
brother (or sister!) and the two rolled over in a hearty scrap. 

_ Other cubs appeared as if by magic; the place seemed 
alive with young foxes, racing here, scampering there, and 
playing like a lot of puppies. We were about fifty yards 
from them, but everything they did was clearly visible, as 
when one picked up the white wing of a fowl and danced 
with it—what midnight raid did that wing betoken, and 
what bills would the Hunt Secretary presently receive? 
They played and played, we watchers standing transfixed 
by the sight of these graceful young things at play in the 
sunshine. It had been a cold, rather cheerless morning, 
but the sun had now come out, and it shone warmly on this 
sheltered bank, being probably the reason of the cubs being 
out at this hour. It was now 1.30 by our watches, i.e. 
by summer-time, but only 12.30 by the sun, an unusual time, 
im my experience, for cubs to show themselves. If you want 
to see fox-cubs, the early evening is best, and next best the 
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very early morning, before the creatures of the night have 
retired for the day. At the break of day foxes, old and 
young, may be seen abroad, ere seeking their sleeping-places; 
yet here were these cubs running about in the midday 
sunshine. As I have said, I think it was that sunshine 
which had brought them forth to enjoy its warmth and play 
in it. It was rather like watching a cinema, for hardly any 
sound reached our ears. One little fellow walked across 
the screen with his brush (that was to be) held stiffly out, 
displaying a white tip which promised a fine tag by and by. 
His slender, immature form, pricked ears, and keen inquisitive 
face made him a particularly charming youngster. He 
turned his little foxy head and gave us a yet better view, 
the while his quick eyes followed something on the bank 
below. The cub was about the size of a cat or small terrier, 
and as this was April 23rd, he must have been born at the 
beginning of March, if not in February, for he and his 
brothers and sisters were not less than two months old. 
They were indeed a splendid lot, all equally well grown, 
with not one smaller than the rest. How many were there? 
It was not easy to say for certain, because they kept running 
to and fro and up and down the holes. They popped in 
and out of the earth in a way that was most bewilder- 
ing, but at last we decided there were certainly five, and 
possibly six. 

The keeper whispered their history in my ear: how he 
had discovered some time before that there were cubs in 4 
big earth in a wood about a mile away, but the vixen had 
soon moved them, bringing them to a badger-hole in 4 
near-by dingle, evicting, so my informant declared, the 
old badger to get a good lodging for her family. Then she 
grew dissatisfied with that place—no doubt she did not 
like the keeper’s frequent inspections!—and took the cubs 
off, once more turning out a badger to get a nice home for 
the litter. 

I would have given much to have seen that first removal, 
when the cubs were too young to follow her, and she must 
have carried them one by one. We must picture her 
stealing through the shadows of the night, bearing each cub 
after the manner in which the household cat carries her 
kittens, i.e. by the loose skin at the back of the neck, carrying 
it across meadow and plough, to lay it down in the new home 
and go back and fetch another baby. Not that there was 
anything extraordinary in such conduct, for vixens often 
take their cubs from one earth to another, the least inter 
ference being enough to make the suspicious old lady indulge 
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in a midnight flitting. This is why gamekeepers are so apt 
to exaggerate the number of litters of cubs they have in 
their coverts. A keeper finds a hole obviously tenanted 
by foxes; he walks about in front of it, and finally goes down 
on his knees to see if he can “ smell ’em up the hole,” thereby 
sending a whiff of tobacco-laden breath up the burrow. 
Madame Vixen needs no further warning, nor does she 
tarry to give her landlord notice, but takes her family away 
that night. When the keeper finds her new residence he 
invariably jumps to the conclusion he has found a new and 
distinct litter of cubs; ditto when she removes them again. 

My experience is that under normal conditions, i.e. when 
foxes are not exceptionally numerous, you do not find 
several litters close together. Every pair of foxes has its 
own district, beat, or area of country, and other couples 
refrain from trespassing. 

By the way, the fox is not usually credited with being 
an example in matrimonial matters, but many years of 
study of foxes and their habits has led me to believe that 
this is so, and that monogamy is the rule, not the exception, 
in the fox world. My opinion is confirmed by breeders of 
the black, or so-called silver fox. This is merely a melanistic 
form of the North American red fox, an animal very closely 
allied to the European red one, and which in manners and 
habits is practically the same. Now the early fur farmers 
had little success with their breeding operations, for they 
expected one dog-fox to mate with several vixens, but when 
they realized that their foxes paired, all was well, and the 
foxes bred freely. Hence it is that mated couples are so 
valuable. 

Our English fox almost certainly adheres to the rule of 
one wife and no more, and what is more, is a faithful spouse. 
As soon as the snow falls and trailing becomes easy you can 
see for yourself how the foxes go about the country-side in 
twos, one of the two leaving a larger footprint than the 
other. Later on, when the cubs are born, the dog-fox 
proves himself indeed a devoted mate, carrying home food 
for both vixen and little ones, for which he forages far and 
wide. As the cubs grow, both parents have to work hard 
to keep them supplied, but the sire never shirks his share of 
the work of the commissariat department. 

Watching the delightful family before me, I thought to 
myself that both dog-fox and vixen would have need to work 
hard to keep this lot of lively youngsters well fed! They 
were indeed beautiful young foxes. One little fox came 
out of a hole and sat down apart from the others, turning 
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his face in our direction so that I could see his large pricked 
ears, pointed muzzle, grey-white front, and last, but not 
least, his white-tagged brush. Perhaps it was a stretch of 
imagination to call that tail a brush, for it had not yet 
filled out, but the pronounced white tag told what a brush 
it would be by and by. By the way, it is commonly supposed 
that a good white tag to the brush is the prerogative of the 
dog-fox, and that an unadorned brush indicates a vixen, 
but I cannot assent to this belief. I have known vixens 
with fine tags and dog-foxes with plain brushes, but we can 
with accuracy say that a larger proportion of white-tagged 
brushes are found among the male sex. 

As for the cub in question, I have written of it as “ he” 
because it looked such a sturdy little fellow that the feminine 
pronoun seemed utterly unsuitable, yet it may well have 
been a vixen! But it was as a dog-cub that I thought of 
it, and watching it as it sprang from its contemplative 
attitude into quick activity, pouncing on a white feather, 
and shaking it like a terrier shaking a rat, I wondered what 
that cub’s history would be. Would he (yes, it must be 
“he’’!) have luck and escape the troubles and disasters 
that lie in wait for inexperienced young foxes, to grow 
up into a wary and experienced dog-fox? Would he, I 
wondered, live the long and exciting life of a certain old 
fox that had once lived in the adjoining coverts? With that 
reflection my thoughts reverted to a November day, a dull, 
dreary one when hounds were drawing the larch plantation, 
and the field were gossiping in the meadow. One and all 
seemed certain that the place was blank, and paid no 
attention to anything save their “ coffee-housing.”’ Why 
such indifference, when the covert had always been a certain 
find, I cannot say, but even now I can see the conversing 
groups, and hear the rattle of many tongues, with athwart 
it a sound—could it be a holloa away over the top? Ina 
few seconds I was up the bank, to see one hound vanishing 
from sight at the far end of the field. Yes, hounds had 
gone, and this was a tail hound left behind in covert; then 
I caught a glimpse of the pack flitting ahead like birds 
over the grey-green of the wintry grass, and settled down to 
try and keep them in sight. The next hour and a half is 
a confused memory of fences, woodlands, then down into 
the misty vale, some fields that were enclosed with wire and 
had gates that would not open, the dismounting into the 
deep mud of the gateways, scrambling back into the saddle, 


and on with hounds a dim mystery somewhere ahead. 
Then a hard lane, mercifully leading the way they had gone; 
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next the dark tree-clad ridge of the Mog Forest, and the 
steep bank bringing the horse to walk; but hounds still 
running on, and making, no doubt, for the Edge Wood. 

But what is this? Why, here are three other people, 
including the Master, who shouts: “Have you been with 
them all the time?” “No, nor in sight of them!” I reply, 
kicking my horse into a trot. ‘ But I have just heard them 
running on for the Edge.’ We slip and slide down-hill, 
and canter across the turf, to find ourselves on the far- 
extending ridge of Wenlock Edge, with hound voices 
rising from the wood below, and the valley lying wide and 
blue-grey beyond. ‘“‘ They are out in the bottom!” I cry, 
as a white something gleams for a moment away on the 
low-lying meadows. ‘‘ Heavens! Have they changed foxes?”’ 
says the Master, with something like a groan, as we hustle 
our horses, which have certainly “‘ had enough”? down one 
of the steep rides. Onwards and downwards, slipping and 
stumbling, on to the flat at last, and on and on into the vale. 
What was the end of it? Why, hounds got their fox nine 
miles as the crow flies from that little covert whence he 
slipped away so quietly and quickly, having covered many 
more in ups and downs, and richly as they deserved to kill 
I was almost sorry for it; yet when I took his gallant old 
mask and studied it, it was to realize that all was for the 
best. He was a very, very old fox, his face and muzzle 
were grey, and his teeth worn to stumps, two of his canines 
being broken off. He must have been nearing the end of a 
long and eventful life. How long and how eventful I did 
not realize until a farmer, who turned up just as we had 
remounted to journey home, asked to examine the mask. 
He stared at it, and turning to me, asked, ‘‘ Did you notice 
this ear?’ ‘“‘ Yes, I thought it had been torn fighting.” 
“No,” he replied, ‘‘ I did it, fourteen years ago!” 

Then his explanation followed: the Master in office at 
that time had found it necessary to move a litter of cubs, 
which my friend had been very pleased to have turned down 
on his land, but before doing so he had marked all the cubs 
by nicking the tips of their left ears. Here was his mark. 
No wonder the fox had appeared somewhat time-worn, for 
it was fourteen years and six months before that he had been 
born. This would be a goodly age for a dog, let alone a 
fox, living a strenuous life wandering over hill and dale, 
earning his ‘“‘ daily bread’ under the most risky conditions. 
That this old gentleman had had some hairbreadth escapes 
became apparent when his mask was set up, for when the 
skin was removed there were shots beneath it! 
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Yes, if only he could have written his memoirs they would 
have been worth reading. Did any of his blood run in the 
veins of the family we watched? Well, their home was 
within a field’s length of the covert whence the old fox set 
out on his last and great journey, so I stared at them, and 
thought it very likely, and that the youngster with the 
white tag looked like making a worthy descendant. 

Still the cubs went on playing, running in and out of 
the holes, racing each other about, and indulging in “ rough 
and tumbles.” I could have stayed and watched them all 
day, but that was impossible. The others whispered, 
Why not see if we could get nearer to the cubs? So we 
began a stealthy approach, stepping forward when the 
family were engrossed in their play, and standing still when 
they paused or looked in our direction. Like most wild 
creatures, the fox-cubs paid no heed to inanimate objects, 
but anything moving caught their eye. We got nearer and 
nearer, all the babyish charm of the family being apparent 
in detail, until we were within fifteen yards of the nearest 
cub, when it lifted its head and stared in our direction, seeing 
us for the first time. In the same instant it was gone, as 
were the others. They vanished like the passing of sandy- 
red shadows; indeed, it was like a scene on the screen: one 
moment they were there, and the next moment they were not. 

We walked up to the earth and noted the great holes, 
obviously excavated by badgers, though now vacated by 
the latter, and the litter about the entrances. Here were 
the buff feathers of a runner duck, there the white wing of 
a leghorn hen, next a pheasant’s tail feather, a rabbit's leg, 
and beyond, more fowl feathers. The old foxes had evidently 
done their best for their offspring, and the cubs had not 
neglected that which was brought them, for every bone 
was picked clean, and not a vestige of anything edible was 
left around. 

Where were the youngsters now? Curled up, no doubt, 
at the end of one of the tunnels, where they would remain 
for an hour or two to sleep off the effects of their recent romp. 
As I have already hinted, it is unusual for cubs to come out 
in the middle of the day, early morning and afternoon being 
the best times to watch for them, but in this case the morning 
had been so cold, and then the sun came out, that it evidently 
brought the family above ground. 

Reluctantly we turned from the spot, leaving our best 
wishes for the success of the litter behind us, and went on 
to inspect another lot of young foxes. This time we did 
not see the cubs, nor was it likely, considering where they 
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were living. The vixen had chosen a dry drain under the 
high-road as a nursery. There were abundant signs that 
the litter was strong in numbers and well-grown, for the 
hole was shiny with much use, the ground around was 
trampled and in places worn bare by playful feet, while the 
remnants, such as rabbit fur and fowl wings were numerous. 
And all this was only hidden from people using the road by 
a thorn fence! Somewhere under the foundations of that 
smooth tarred surface some five or six young foxes were 
lying most comfortably curled up. Even as we inspected 
the place car after car went hurtling by. Did their passing 
disturb the slumbers of the cubs? And when great chara- 
bancs came along, to say nothing of heavy vans, did their 
vibrations shake the cubs into wondering why the earth 
was quaking ? 

We can only suppose they were used to the passing traffic, 
for there was the fact, a good litter of cubs born and bred 
beneath a high-road with modern motor traffic ceaselessly 
racing up and down it! 

With this last home I must contrast the family mansion 
of a litter discovered, in a previous season, on an early 
June day, when the sun shone warmly and the scent of may 
was heavy on the air. I sat on a cowslip-decked bank, with 
flies buzzing about me, and watched through field-glasses 
an old hedgerow, where tall hawthorns, heavy with bloom, 
held aloft branches as white as snow. Down beneath the 
undergrowth of the ancient fence the roots of the hawthorn 
twisted like snakes through the soil, while rabbit-burrows 
tunnelled the bank and made dark caverns between the roots. 

I could see one of these caverns, just as I could see rabbits 
hopping about in the shade of the fence, or feeding quietly 
on the sunlit turf, but whether the sandy shape that suddenly 
materialized against its gloom came out of the hole, or had 
slipped through the tangled greenery of the hedge-bottom, 
I could not be sure, but there it was, a young fox, gazing 
out at the world. Moreover, it was not the only cub that 
was out of doors this lovely June afternoon, for farther 
up the fence arose the clamour of agitated blackbirds, 
raising their voices in hysterical annoyance, shrieking and 
chattering in a way that could only mean one thing—a 
second cub playing about. A whitethroat, too, began to 
scold, abusing something in a cross, fussy little voice from 
its hiding-place in a nettle-bed. Then the cause of the 
commotion came into view, a second cub gliding forth from 
the shadowy bottom of the hedge. He—again I am sure 
the masculine pronoun was justifiable—sat down in plain 
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view and looked around, the personification of wild beauty 
and innocent, inquiring youth, curiosity animating his 
amber eyes as he turned them here and there, and at last 
brought them to rest on one of the feeding rabbits. 

Rabbit psychology is indeed queer. All the rabbits 
must have been aware of the cubs in their midst, and that 
they were not safe neighbours, yet not a bunny heeded them. 
I have seen a large black cat, as conspicuous as anything 
could be, stalking feeding rabbits, which rabbits were in 
no way perturbed, and went on nibbling the grass, until the 
cat made a rush at the nearest, when they cantered off a 
little way, but there was no panic or even serious alarm. 
Yet the fact of being pursued by a stoat will reduce a rabbit 
to such prostration of fear that it waits for its foe to overtake 
it and kill it! 

In this case the half-grown young fox, after regarding 
the rabbit with a steady stare, rose, stepped gently forward, 
and began to stalk it. The rabbit flicked one ear and hopped 
away afew paces. The cub made a dash, the rabbit bolted, 
and the two dashed in a headlong scamper down the hedge- 
side, the rabbit’s white tail bobbing as it disappeared into 
the undergrowth, and the young fox had to pull up sharply 
to avoid the briers. It was a disappointed-looking youngster 
that trotted back up the bank to rejoin its brother, yet the 
performance was one of fun and mischief rather than serious 
intent. 

The other rabbits were still in their places! One had 
sat up on its hind legs the better to view the disturbance, 
and another ceased feeding to wash its face, but there was 
not any evidence of alarm, and one can but repeat that the 
mind of a rabbit is a queer thing. 

As for the fox-cubs, others appeared, and they played 
to and fro, in and out of the sunshine and the shadows of 
the hawthorn fence, leaving me with a lovely picture of the 
home life of a fox family; but of all my ‘“‘ cub-hunting” 
memories, I do not think it, or any other, surpasses that of 
the litter previously described—they were such a splendid 
lot, and even now I seem to see them roly-polying each other 
head over heels upon the entrances to their earth. 


FRANCES PITT 
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Ir is stated in the Ordinal—towards the end of the Prayer 
Book—that “‘from the Apostles’ time there have been these 
orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church; Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons.” Our threefold ministry is in succession to the 
threefold ministry of which we read in the New Testament. 
Apostolic Succession, rightly understood, implies this three- 
fold inheritance from the apostles’ time, and not merely 
a continuity of bishops with the apostles. But the bishops 
do in some sense correspond to the apostles of the New 
Testament. There is no need to deal here with the question 
of the rise of the episcopate, whether in apostolic or sub- 
apostolic times. It will be admitted that, however the 
episcopate came into being, the holders of the office did 
succeed in due course to some of the functions of the 
apostolate. They had not the same spiritual authority 
in having been directly appointed by Christ Himself, and 
they were not endowed with the same spiritual gifts—no 
one would put the most Christlike of the bishops on the 
same plane as a St. Peter, a St. John, or a St. Paul. 
Moreover, from the first the bishops were local officials, 
which the apostles were not. But we do find the bishops 
from early days exercising the same functions as the 
apostles in leading the Church, in ordaining deacons and 
presbyters, and in laying on of hands in other Church 
ordinances. If we liken the bishops to the apostles in 
respect of their exercise of such functions as these, we 
may not, if we are loyal to New Testament principle and 
precedent, assign to them an authority which the apostles 
themselves did not claim. The apostolic rule of the Church 
was essentially constitutional, as we should now put it. 
The evidence of the New Testament on this point is 
as clear as it is arresting. When a new apostle had to be 
chosen in the place of the traitor Judas it was to the general 
body of “the hundred and twenty brethren” that the rest 
of the apostles appealed to make the appointment under 
Divine guidance. So, when the need had become apparent 
of a special order of ministers to look after the distribution 
of alms, the initiative came from the apostles; but they 
requested the brethren to choose the men of the new 
order, though it was they who laid their hands on them. 
In no matter of importance were the apostles minded to 
act irresponsibly, nor were they allowed to act irresponsibly. 
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When St. Peter admitted Gentiles into the Church his 
action was challenged by the general body of Christians 
in Jerusalem, and the apostle admitted their right to 
challenge it (Acts xi. 1, 2). When an important question 
of discipline arose at Corinth the matter was dealt with 
by the whole Church, though under St. Paul’s direction. 
At the council held at Jerusalem, as described in Acts xy, 
the apostles and elders deliberated over the business, St. 
Peter and St. James exercising a leading influence, and the 
decision was announced in the name of “the apostles and 
the elders with the whole Church.” It is not a little 
remarkable, in view of later developments, that in the 
narrative leading up to the holding of this council, when 
the arrival of St. Paul and St. Barnabas at Jerusalem is 
mentioned, we are told that “they were received of the 
Church and the apostles and the elders ’—not. the apostles, 
elders, and brethren. 

In the course of the centuries there have been, in 
various ways and from various causes, striking and pro- 
longed deviations from these precedents in regard to the 
balance of authority in the Christian Church. We are 
concerned here and now with recent occurrences in the 
Church of England. When the National Assembly of the 
Church of England was constituted the New Testament 
precedents were obviously kept in view. The Assembly 
was to consist of three Houses—of bishops, clergy, and 
laity—with co-ordinate powers. The Assembly was to be 
“free to discuss any proposal concerning the Church of 
England, and to make provision in respect thereof, and 
where such provision required Parliamentary sanction the 
authority of Parliament was to be sought in such manner 
as should be prescribed by statute’’: “‘ provided that any 
measure touching doctrinal formule or the services or 
ceremonies of the Church of England or the administration 
of the Sacraments or sacred rites thereof shall be debated 
and voted upon by each of the three Houses sitting 
separately, and shall then be either accepted or rejected 
by the Assembly in the terms in which it is finally proposed 
by the House of Bishops.” 

When the new Church Assembly as thus constituted 
was set up the outlook seemed to many to be promising, 
but there were some who had their misgivings. Among 
these was the late Dean Rashdall. His opinion is thus 
given in his Life, by P. E. Matheson. ‘“‘ Lover of liberty 
as he was, Rashdall distrusted the Life and Liberty Move 
ment as one which threatened that control by Parliament 
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which he regarded as vital to the real freedom of the 
English Church; he feared that the movement might result 
in giving the bishops too much power to override the 
sound central opinion of the devout if silent laity which 
he regarded as the backbone and the safeguard of the Church 
of England.” * Events have fully justified this fear. It 
might have been thought that the establishment of the 
Church Assembly would have placed the authority of the 
episcopate on a constitutional basis. But in practice things 
have not so turned out, particularly in reference to the 
Prayer Book. 

It was said by Archbishop Davidson in commending 
the Deposited Book to the House of Lords, “‘The Book 
is not the Book of the bishops: it is the Book of the Church, 
drawn up by laity and clergy, and finally approved, 
amended, and put into its ultimate shape, with such 
additions and omissions as were thought desirable, by the 
bishops. But the Book is substantially a Book with which 
the bishops have no more to do than the clergy and laity 
in the Assembly.” It is just these “additions and 
omissions ’ referred to by the archbishop which have made 
the difference, and have turned the Deposited Book in its 
latest form into the Book of the majority of the bishops, 
and not of the whole Assembly. When the Book was 
finally considered by the House of Clergy before it was 
submitted to the bishops they passed a resolution respect- 
fully requesting the bishops to consider the question 
of revising the form of Invocation in the new Prayer of 
Consecration. Some who had hitherto staunchly supported 
the Deposited Book expressed grave concern at the prospect 
of a new Communion Office being authorized which would 
very evidently divide the Church. The majority of the 
bishops, however, did not see their way to comply with 
this request. We have lately been told by Dr. Vernon 
Bartlet that the alternative canon ‘‘ would add an insuper- 
able hindrance to reunion for evangelical Nonconformists.” 
The majority of the bishops are responsible for this. 

The bishops naturally lay stress on the assent of the 
Church Assembly to their final proposals. It was a much 
less marked assent at the second time of asking than at 
the first, barely more than half of the members of the 
Assembly voting on the side of the bishops. But how 
was this assent gained as far as it was given? It has been 
avowed by not a few since that they voted as they did 
from a desire to support the bishops, and not from personal 
* Page 65. 
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conviction. The assent on the part of the laity as well 
as of the clergy was very far from being unfettered. It 
was given under tremendous pressure of archiepiscopal 
and episcopal entreaty. Moreover, the clergy, especially 
the official clergy, as well as some of the laity, are in such 
peculiar relations with the bishops that every personal 
consideration tells against their opposing them. 

The assent to the Deposited Book given at the diocesan 
conferences has been still more markedly a constrained 
assent. In some instances the bishops pleaded passionately 
with their clergy to support them, and there has been 
evidence enough that in various quarters those clergy who 
have stood heroically by their conscientious convictions 
have been made to suffer for it. 

Since the second rejection of the Deposited Book by 
Parliament, the archbishops and the majority of the bishops 
have tested the opinion of the clergy and laity as to the 
policy of making a guarded use of the rejected Book, even 
of the controverted portions of it on account of which 
it was rejected. That move on the part of the bishops 
has proved a disastrous mistake. It has provoked 
opposition and censure from many who had previously 
supported them, and has unquestionably weakened the 
moral prestige of the bishops throughout the country. 
The clergy have all solemnly pledged themselves at their 
Ordination ‘“‘always so to minister the Doctrine and 
Sacraments, and the Discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath 
commanded, and as this Church and Realm hath received 
the same.” Now “this Church and Realm” hath not 
received the Deposited Book, and it has been a painful 
thing to the mass of Church-people to see their spiritual 
leaders inciting the clergy to disregard their Ordination 
vows. The reference always is to the majority of the 
bishops. It has been of incalculable advantage to the 
Church that in these difficult days some of the bishops 
have maintained the highest traditions of the episcopate 
in a single-hearted devotion to truth and constitutional duty. 

The bishops themselves are specially pledged by their 
own Consecration vows to exercise such authority in their 
dioceses “‘as they have by God’s Word and as has been 
committed to them by the Ordinance of this Realm.” 
The nature and extent of such authority came under the 
review of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 
1906, and this is the finding of the Royal Commission on 


the subject: 
“A claim has been advanced that a power resides in 
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each diocesan bishop to control the public services of his 
diocese, and to authorize additions and omissions therein 
to an extent which no witness has defined, but which is 
apparently supposed to cover a larger area of immunity 
from the requirements of the Acts of Uniformity than 
any construction of the Shortened Services Act would 
warrant.” After an explanation that there is no legal 
foundation for such a power claimed and exercised by some 
of the bishops as inherent in their episcopal office, or in 
the name of the jus liturgicum, the report goes on to declare 
as follows: ‘‘ There cannot, in our opinion, be any doubt 
that the Acts of Uniformity bind bishops as well as 
other clergymen; and that the law does not recognize any 
right in a bishop to override the provisions as to services, 
rites, and ceremonies contained in those Acts. At the 
present stage it is enough to say that though bishops have 
from time to time used a certain liberty of action with 
a view to relax the stringency of the Acts of Uniformity, 
it does not appear to us that there is any legal ground 
for assuming that, apart from statutory provision, the 
bishop of a diocese has an inherent right to dispense the 
clergy from observing the provisions of those Acts. Such 
an assumption would, in our opinion, be inconsistent with 
the constitutional relations of Church and State in 
England.” 

The majority of the bishops are beginning to see that 
their recent line of action is “inconsistent with the 
constitutional relations of Church and State in England,” 
and so we are having in some quarters threats of an 
agitation for disestablishment, and in other quarters 
foreshadowings of a movement to deprive Parliament of 
its power of rejecting such Measures as the Prayer Book 
Measure. “In one way or another,” it is said, “the 
freedom of the Church to order its own life in things 
spiritual must be affirmed and maintained.” 

Attention is meanwhile being directed to the Established 
Church of Scotland, the ordinary decisions of whose 
General Assembly do not require the sanction of Parliament. 
The plea apparently is that, in this respect, the Church 
of England as an established Church should be placed 
on the same relative footing as the Church of Scotland. 
It has been pointed out, however, that the Church of 
Scotland has not such unfettered freedom as is supposed. 
We have been told by members of that Church that it 
is absolutely bound to the Evangelical and Protestant 
standpoint; which state of things has been fixed “for 
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all time’? by I and VIII of her Articles Declaratory, which 
were passed by Parliament. The general character, history, 
and circumstances of the two Churches are so dissimilar 
that a parallel cannot be drawn between them as regards 
their relations with the State. The laity of the Established 
Church of Scotland have what is practically a predominant 
influence in their Church through the place they occupy 
in its councils, and through their election of their ministers, 
so that they are well able to look after their own interests 
in all matters pertaining to doctrine and worship. 

In contrast with this it is being more and more noticed 
that even in the House of Laity in the Church Assembly 
the laity have not full and direct representation. Sir 
Lewis Dibdin, who deferred to the bishops when they put 
forward the Deposited Book, but has dissented strongly 
from their subsequent policy in reference to Parliament, 
has said, “That we in the Church Assembly represent 
the laity as a whole is simply not a fact.” As yet, for 
whatever reason, barely more than three millions of 
Church-people have their names on the electoral rolls. 
Besides, the members of the House of Laity are chosen 
by the diocesan conferences, and are not brought into 
direct relations with the electors as are Members of 
Parliament: with their constituents. A large number of 
church electors could hardly say who their representatives 
in the House of Laity are. Moreover, there is no direct 
representation in the Church Assembly of our divinity 
faculties, after the manner of the representation of the 
Universities in Parliament. During the prolonged debates 
on the Prayer Book, with the doctrinal issues involved, 
we badly missed the help of our foremost scholars, who in 
present circumstances could hardly get into the Church 
Assembly at all, especially as the election of clergy is 
conducted so much on parochial and party lines. 

Reviewing thus the actual conditions of things in the 
Church Assembly, it is perfectly true to say that Parliament 
is more fully and exactly representative of the rank and 
file of Church-people than is the House of Laity, and it 
will be time enough to talk of “ affirming the freedom of 
the Church to order its own life in things spiritual,” when 
the Church, which, according to the New Testament, 
consists of the whole body of the faithful laity and clergy, 
is able to speak with a full and unrestrained voice in its 
National Assembly. 

As things are at present disestablishment would mean 
the removal of the one effective check on the autocratic 
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action of the bishops. But for that check it would be 
possible for a passing majority of bishops to change the 
Church’s doctrine and ritual at will. Whatever may be 
the inconveniences and incongruities of the establishment, 
the people of England are not going to alter the present 
relations between Church and State in order to give to 
the bishops what would practically be supreme control 
over the National Church. 

The danger in that direction would be all the greater 
owing to the drift of late towards the increase of the power 
of the bishops in the administration of patronage. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have seen a difficulty in 
augmenting the incomes of benefices in private patronage. 
As one way out of that difficulty private patrons have 
been induced in many instances to transfer their patronage 
to the bishops. There is much to be said for episcopal 
patronage if it is administered constitutionally; that is 
to say, if the bishops are careful to consult with others 
who from their official position or special knowledge are 
able to help them with information and counsel. This 
is so with a good many bishops. Some have taken 
exceptional care to keep full lists of the clergy in their 
dioceses who are deserving of preferment, and for whom 
changes of work might be advantageous, and nothing 
could be better in the interests of the clergy and of 
the parishes than that such bishops should continue to 
administer diocesan patronage. But other bishops have 
lamentably failed in this most important trust. They 
have not been desirous of promoting men according to 
their merits and seniority, irrespectively in a general way 
of their ecclesiastical views, but have set themselves to 
put clergy of their own school of thought into the places 
at their disposal, whether in chapters or in parishes, and 
have thus deliberately attempted to change the ecclesiastical 
tone and colour of their dioceses. Much of our recent 
trouble with regard to ritual irregularities is traceable to 
such an abuse of episcopal patronage, and one of the most 
needful of Church reforms is the placing of episcopal 
patronage on a really diocesan footing through the 
establishment of diocesan boards of patronage, allowing, 
of course, for a due expression of opinion on the part of 
the parishioners with reference to those who shall minister to 
them in spiritual things. There is ample New Testament 
and primitive authority for this. 

_ There is one kind of patronage, and that the most 
important of all, in respect of which the influence of the 
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bishops, or rather, perhaps, of the archbishops, has recently 
been very noticeable. It is natural and convenient for 
the Prime Minister to consult the archbishops and other 
highly placed ecclesiastics in making choice of names to 
recommend to the Crown for episcopal appointments, 
All the latest appointments have been of men who have 
been conspicuous in their support of the Deposited 
Book. It is obvious in what quarters these names have 
been suggested to the Prime Minister, and it has been 
widely regretted that in such a matter the advisers of the 
Prime Minister should have shown their desire to force 
on their policy without regard to the very clearly expressed 
opinions of the mass of Church-people. 

Concurrently with all this, it has been significant of 
late that a good many bishops have taken to wearing 
ornate official clothing and jewellery—copes and mitres 
and pectoral crosses. Up to the last generation no bishop 
in England wore even an episcopal ring, and it cannot be 
said that bishops then, though they contented themselves 
with the traditional Anglican dress which was as seemly 
as it was dignified, were held in less respect than bishops 
are now. To make any critical comment on this change 
is alleged to show a want of appreciation of the artistic 
and picturesque in public worship. But it is quite proper 
and legitimate, with New Testament teaching in view, to 
draw a distinction between the adornment of a_ house 
dedicated to divine worship and the decoration of the 
man who ministers before God. The leaders of the 
Tractarian Movement drew this distinction. Keble never 
wore vestments; and Pusey said, in one of his letters, “It 
seems beginning at the wrong end for ministers to deck 
their own persons; our own plain dresses are more iD 
keeping with the state of our Church, which is one of 
humiliation. ... It would be making an idol of self while 
seeming to honour God and the Church.... On this 
ground I should deprecate seeking to restore the richer 
style of vestments used in Edward VI’s reign.” * 

If any ecclesiastical official was ever entitled by the 
eminence of his position to wear a gorgeous dress it was 
St. Peter. Yet it is to that apostle’s teaching that we 
look for the warning to women, quoted in the Marriage 
Service, against the “‘ wearing of jewels of gold or putting 
on of apparel.” Inferentially the warning was for men 
as well as women. We find asimilar warning in Plutarch, 
who draws the inference—‘‘ A husband must not expect 
* Life, vol. ii. pp. 142-5. 
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his wife to avoid pretentious extravagance if she sees that 
he is addicted to it himself.” The taste of the primitive 
Church, as, indeed, of the best Roman society at the time, 
was all for simplicity in dress. It was not till Constantine’s 
day that the emperors took to wearing sumptuous clothes 
in order to impress their Oriental subjects, and the leaders 
of the Church followed suit. We in this country have 
inherited an elaborate ceremonial for State functions; and 
because of its august associations few would have this 
altered. Under newer constitutions, as in France and 
America, such ceremonial has been dispensed with. Any- 
how, in these matters the State should not set the fashion 
for the Church; and men may properly see a distinction 
between what may be suitable for the Court and what 
may be appropriate to the ministers of Christ as such. 

The revival of episcopal grandeur in dress is the more 
to be deprecated as it renders difficult the protest that 
should be made in the Church, and was always made 
consistently in the early Church, against ostentation and 
extravagance in personal attire. It is still more to be 
regretted as diverting attention from the primary Christian 
grace of humility, which is essential to fellowship with 
the Divine and to the acquisition of Christ’s priceless boon 
of “rest of soul.” 

It is averred, no doubt, that these gorgeous adornments 
worn nowadays by some of the bishops are symbolic of 
their spiritual powers and functions in various particulars. 
Yes, but is not that really an indictment of the new 
fashion? Does it not tend to assert a difference in spiritual 
endowment and capability between the bishop and the 
rest of the clergy as well as the mass of the laity? It 
is being assumed, for instance, by some of our bishops 
that they have the power—an undefined and, indeed, 
incomprehensible power—to “bless” places and things, 
something which goes beyond the accustomed dedication, 
with thanksgiving, of material gifts to be used in the 
worship of God. We read of no such power in the New 
Testament. We read there of no differentiation of spiritual 
affatus between different ranks of ministers, and between 
the ministers and the mass of the “ brethren,” though 
we do read of a differentiation of function, in the interests 
of order and unity. Of one who was called to the office 
of deacon we are told that he was “full of the Holy 
Spirit” (Acts vi. 5). St. Peter described the event of 
Pentecost as a fulfilment of the prophecy, “I will pour 
forth of my Spirit upon all flesh.” (Acts ii. 17). In his 
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First Epistle he said to the general body of Christians 
to whom he was writing, “‘ Ye are a royal priesthood . . , 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ’ (1 Peter ii. 5, 9). St. Paul’s teaching was 
the same, “Ye were all made to drink of one Spirit” 
(1 Cor. xii. 13). And so was St. John’s, “‘ Ye have an 
anointing from the Holy One, and ye know all things,” 
or, as in the margin, “ ye all know” (1 John ii. 20). 

There never was a time in the history of the Church 
when it was less justifiable and less advisable to exalt 
the episcopate unduly, and for the bishops to assume 
powers which under proper regulation pertain to the whole 
body. The laity in England are politically experienced 
as never before, and the level of education among them 
was never so high. It is not wise to encroach on or to 
ignore their intrinsic ecclesiastical rights and prerogatives. 
They will not stand it. The English are not a quarrelsome 
people, but they have shown again and again, in ecclesiastical 
controversy as well as on the battlefield, that when they 
are roused they are the most stubborn fighters in the 
world. The laity of the Church of England have a 
profound inherited respect for the episcopal order; they 
will willingly defer to their bishops in all things lawful 
and honest; but they will resist them to the last if they 
feel they are exceeding their powers, and especially if they 
seem to them to be tampering with those fundamental 
things in Christian teaching and worship of which the 
mass of earnest Church-people are as capable of judging 
as are the bishops. 

It goes almost without saying that, from the point 
of view of reunion with our Nonconformist brethren, the 
policy of episcopal encroachment on lawful prerogative 
is fatal. On all hands the more thoughtful and learned 
of Nonconformists are becoming ready to admit that 
episcopacy is the only possible form of government for 
a reunited Church. It has the precedents of the centuries 
behind it, and it makes for unity and good order. But 
it is only a constitutional episcopacy that they will accept. 
The Presbyterians have given their witness for several 
hundreds of years to the inherent rights and prerogatives 
of the presbyters. The Congregationalists have made a 
long and consistent stand for the spiritual powers and 
privileges of the laity; and neither body will join us on 
terms which would stultify their whole past. 

The bishops of the Anglican Communion assembled 
at the Lambeth Conference of 1920 clearly saw this, and 
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in the ‘‘ Appeal to all Christian People,” which they issued 
then, they made it manifest that in proposing reunion 
on episcopal lines it was nothing but . constitutional 
episcopacy that they had in mind. Their words are these, 
and it is on the note thus struck that I would close. 
“We do not call in question for a moment the spiritual 
reality of the ministries of those communions which do 
not possess the episcopate. On the contrary we thankfully 
acknowledge that these ministeries have been manifestly 
blessed and owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means 
of grace. But we submit that considerations alike of 
history and of present experience justify the claim which 
we make on behalf of the episcopate. Moreover, we would 
urge that it is now and will be in the future the best 
instrument for maintaining the unity and continuity of 
the Church. But we greatly desire that the office of a 
bishop should be everywhere exercised in a representative 
and constitutional manner. Nay, more, we eagerly look 
forward to the day when through its acceptance in a united 
Church we may all share in that Grace which is pledged 
to the members of the whole body in the apostolic right 
of the laying-on of hands, and in the joy and fellowship 
of a Eucharist in which as one Family we may together, 
without any doubtfulness of mind, offer to the one Lord 
our worship and service.” 
W. L. Patan Cox 


A MISSION IN MOROCCO 


In April 1892 it was the writer’s good fortune to be sent with 
a Mission to the Court of Morocco, then, in many respects, 
five hundred years behind European countries. 

Sir Charles Euan-Smith had recently been appointed our 
Minister at Tangier, and in accordance with custom had to 
present his credentials to the Sultan, then at Fez, and there 
were various outstanding questions between the British 
Government and Morocco which it was hoped might be 
satisfactorily adjusted. It was also desired that a commercial 
treaty might be negotiated. This paper, however, does not 
treat of the diplomatic results achieved, or otherwise, but 
of the experiences outside official duties. 

In addition to the Minister (who was accompanied by 
Lady Euan-Smith, his daughter, aged about fourteen, a 
governess and maids), the Mission comprised a civil staff 
of four, and five military officers (including a medical 
officer), also Dr. Henry Guillemard, the well-known traveller, 
naturalist, and author, who had obtained Foreign Office 
permission to accompany us. He was anxious to procure 
live specimens of a bulbul said to be peculiar to Morocco, 
and the curious two-spurred francolin, which he succeeded 
in doing. Kaid Harry Maclean, an ex-officer of the 69th 
Regiment, for many years in the Sultan’s service, was sent 
by His Majesty to conduct the Mission to Fez, and we took 
also a conjurer, of whom more anon. 

Under the beneficent and civilizing guidance of France, 
Morocco now possesses roads, railways, modern hotels, and 
other signs of progress, but at the time of our Mission nothing 
of that sort existed. Outside Tangier, a road consisted of 
the course adopted by travellers across the country; there 
was no attempt at making or repairing anything. Every- 
body went about armed. 

The military officers were sent in view of certain possible 
eventualities, and H.M.S. Goshawk took us from Gibraltar 
a Tangier on April 26th. The following day our march 

egan. 

oThe Moor is not a specialist in punctuality, and of this 
we soon had experience. Orders had been given that the 
baggage should be sent off the afternoon of our arrival, but 
not a thing went. It was chaos, and babel. 

The distance to Fez was just under two hundred miles, 
and our camp consisted of about sixty large Moorish tents, 
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white and blue, and for the soldiers, field officers’ marquees 
brought from Gibraltar. There was a huge lot of stores of every 
sort, food, wine, presents for the Sultan, and. a thousand and 
one things. We took a couple of Maltese farriers, and the 
military officers their soldier servants. Naturally with such 
a mass of impedimenta it was desirable to get as much of 
it on ahead as possible, but our efforts were signally defeated. 
An afternoon of confusion and irritation was followed by a 
reception and dance at the British Legation, and the next 
day about noon we began our march, accompanied for a few 
miles by about eighty riders, male and female, including all 
the foreign consuls at Tangier except that of France. 

We soon settled down and learnt to realize that in spite 
of the extraordinary muddle the Moors appeared to make of 
everything, they “got there.’”’ To one accustomed to the 
order and regularity of military camp life the noise, hubbub, 
and fuss these people made about pitching or striking camp 
was extraordinary, as were the wonderfully complicated 
knots in which they entangled the tent ropes. They were a 
good-tempered lot however, with whom I got on quite well. 
Kaid Maclean gave me a few simple sentences in Arabic which, 
written in my sketch-book, were used on occasion. One was, 
“T will complain to the Minister and you will eat stick.” 
This read out to them, never failed. They roared with 
laughter, and did whatever I wanted. Maclean, a real 
Highlander, used to turn out in the morning and rouse the 
camp by playing the bagpipes. He wore a Moorish uniform, 
turban and all, and cut a curious figure with his pipes and 
their fluttering ribbons. 

On the march one thing that struck us all was the extra- 
ordinary number of wild flowers. In places the ground was 
crimson with a beautiful mallow, and great sheets of Iris 
tingitana were common. Once, when we halted for lunch, I 
counted about forty species of flowers within a few yards of 
where we were sitting. A good deal of the country was 
uncultivated and covered with palmetto scrub, but while 
crossing the Sebu Valley we rode all day through standing 
crops of bearded wheat and barley well above one’s knees. 

_ We crossed this river by small flat-bottomed ferry-boats 
into which we had to get the horses and camels, a slippery, 
struggling business. We had an escort of the Sultan’s 
soldiers, and no one belonging to the Mission was allowed to 
go anywhere unless attended by two or more of the Askaris, 
as the soldiers were called. Except the Minister, who took 
his own horses, we were provided with mounts by the Sultan, 
mine being a dark grey animal, good tempered and willing, 
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who, for the first couple of days, did not know what to make 
of the English bit, after the horribly cruel Moorish one, 
These horses had been requisitioned and were known by their 
owner’s name, mine being ‘“‘ the horse of Abbas.” I often 
wondered whether that worthy ever had his horse returned, 
as, being a good one, it is more than probable that the Sultan’s 
official dealing with the matter arranged an exchange, not 
to the advantage of Abbas, who would not dare to complain. 

One day on the march, Guillemard and I visited a stone 
circle at a place called Umzora, and found it Neolithic, on a 
circular mound. One stone a little over twelve feet above 
ground was standing, and there were many broken and lying 
in situ, enabling the inner circle to be plainly traced. An 
outer circle was traceable also. 

When nearing Fez we paid a visit to the ruins of Volubilis, 
a Roman city which must have been an important place, the 
walls being almost cyclopean. The destruction had been 
fairly complete, though some large fragments of buildings 
were still standing. We found part of a memorial tablet in 
white marble, with the lettering almost as clear as when 
incised and with a richly ornamented border. It had been 
sent from Rome by a mother in memory of her son who was 
serving in one of the legions at Volubilis. From its appear- 
ance it had not been long disinterred, probably by someone 
hoping to find treasure. There were many other pieces of 
memorial tablets, and no doubt since then the French have 
ee the ruins, which appeared to possess great possi- 

ilities. 

On May 11th the Mission halted about three miles from 
Fez, and we prepared for the entry next day, which, as 
regards the military officers, was to be in full uniform. 
Various officials rode out to pay visits of ceremony, one a little 
gorgeously dressed native of India, who I found had been 
sent as mahout to an elephant given by our Government to 
the Sultan. While in Fez I saw him on various occasions, 
and he seemed pleased to find someone who could talk 
Hindustani. He did not speak as if he were happy in the 
Sultan’s service, which was understandable, as he gave him- 
self prodigious airs, posing as a personage in his own country. 
I heard that a little later he died, as people did in that country 
if they made enemies, and did not take precautions as to 
what they ate or drank, especially coffee. 

The following forenoon we made our State entry. The 
Sultan intended to treat us well, and turned out practically 
the whole population. The able-bodied—or otherwise—men 
had to do duty as infantry lining our route for a mile ands 
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half or so, to the city gate. The commanding officers of the 
Imperial Army—the Sultan was described as Emperor, and 
was always so referred to by Kaid Maclean and others about 
the Court—deemed it folly to maintain their regiments at 
full strength. It was far easier and infinitely more profitable 
to keep a nucleus and, on occasion, to bring in anyone obtain- 
able for a few coppers to fill the ranks. The men had a 
Martini rifle and bayonet, leather belts, the red cap and a 
jacket, waiscoat and breeches, of a sort of Zouave pattern 
and of all colours, bare legs, and the ordinary yellow Moorish 
slippers. However, there they were in opposite lines forty 
yards or so apart, and behind them an enormous concourse 
of people. 

Preceded by a mounted escort in the usual white burnous 
of the Moor, the members of the Mission rode two and two, 
the Sultan’s banner flying over us, and our servants and 
followers mostly on mules, bringing up the rear. It really 
made a most imposing show. There were bands at intervals 
which added to the noise. Music it was not. 

The Mission was accommodated in two large houses a few 
hundred yards apart in the city, which it may be as well to 
describe here. It was surrounded by high walls with gates, 
and was divided into wards also with walls and gates which 
were closed at sundown. This was to prevent concerted 
action on the part of the citizens, should they have any 
= that way. There were no suburbs outside the 
walls. 

The streets were so narrow that loaded camels could not 
pass each other, except at certain places provided for the 
purpose. No windows looked on the street, but always into 
courtyards. A large proportion of houses had gardens, but 
these were, of course, enclosed in high walls. The city lies 
on the slopes of a valley down which flows the River Fez, 
which is broken up into countless little conduits carrying 
the water throughout the city. It thus served for drinking 
and washing purposes, as well as for flushing the drains, such 
as they were! A characteristic of the city remaining in the 
memory was the constant sound of rushing water. 

The Palace in the upper part of the town was cut off by 
walls, and consisted of various large courtyards with surround- 
Ing buildings of an Oriental type. It included an establish- 
ment called the “ Fabrica,” which was the Mint, combined 
with a factory of arms and munitions, etc., under the control 
of an Italian major of artillery, a clever and genial man. 

French and Spanish “ Military Missions” were per- 
manently established in Fez, each consisting of three officers, 
VOL, XCIII 38 
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who must have found time hang heavily on their hands, as 
they, unlike the Italian, had little to do. 

Below the city the river collects itself and joins the Sebu 
lower down. Fez is surrounded by hills, mostly covered by 
olive groves and vines. It is beautifully situated, and, seen 
from a distance, it looks like a white avalanche in the midst 
of the green valley. 

It was etiquette that the day after our arrival should be 
spent in “rest after the fatigues of the journey,” so we 
settled down into our quarters. The Mission being separated, 
we formed two messes—Sir Charles, his family, and civil 
Staff forming one, and the rest of us the other. 

After the day of rest, the Mission was received by the 
Sultan. The Minister and soldiers in levee uniform were 
drawn up in line at one end of a huge courtyard, lined with 
troops. Facing us was a closed gateway. The gates were 
opened, bands played, bugles and drums did their best, and 
through the arch appeared the Sultan mounted on a flea- 
bitten barb, with apple-green saddle and horse furniture, a 
very large red and green umbrella was held over him, and 
a servant at each side kept flicking at the flies with a cloth 
like a table napkin. His Majesty was entirely in white, and 
looked a gentle, quiet, rather tired man of a little over forty. 
He was followed by a crowd of officials or courtiers, and reined 
up in front of us, when one of his officers said—in Arabic— 
‘This is Sir Charles Euan-Smith, who is sent as Ambassador 
by the Queen of England.” The Minister then took off his 
cocked hat (and we all saluted), and stepping forward gave 
Her Majesty’s letter, enclosed in a crimson velvet envelope, 
to the Sultan, who asked after the Queen’s health, and if 
_ we had had a pleasant journey and were comfortable in our 
quarters. He then asked to have the members of the 
Mission presented, which Sir Charles did, with a few explan- 
atory remarks about each of us. As each was named, he took 
a step to the front and saluted. The Sultan then left, followed 
by about twenty led horses which suddenly appeared, 
curveting and prancing. The troops shouted some salutation, 
and bands, bugles and drums. burst forth once more. So 
ended the reception, after which the military officers went 
off to return the visits of the foreign Missions. 

It was an interesting morning, and the colouring in the 
brilliant sunshine was wonderful. 

Leaving Tangier on April 27th, we did not return there 
until July 21st, twelve weeks, and a mixed time it was, but 
very interesting to those who cared to take the opportunity 
of learning a little about this backward country, where in 
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many respects we had stepped back into the Middle Ages. 
“T/’état, c’est moi!” if not a principle set forth in words, 
was what the system amounted to. The Emperor ruled as he 
liked, and those under him—governors, kaids, etc., appointed 
by him—did what they liked, provided they met the demands 
of their lord. 

For example, when returning from the visit to Volubilis, 
Guillemard, riding some way behind the party with two soldiers 
of the escort, saw one of them take and secrete in his saddle 
a cloak lying near the track; the owner was working near by. 
Guillemard rode on to us, but before he could tell us what 
had happened, we found ourselves held up by fifteen or more 
men, running up with their long Moorish guns and unsheathed 
swords and wildly excited. Luckily one of us had served 
in the Egyptian Army, and although the Arabic of the West 
is very different from that of Egypt, he was able to quiet 
them, and the cloak was restored to its owner. On return 
to camp the case was reported, and the soldier received 
seventy-five lashes that afternoon. No trial of any kind, 
the Kaid in charge of the escort just heard the circumstances 
and gave his sentence. We never had the least ground for 
complaint against any of our escort after that! There were 
twenty-one of the Guard at the Legation, as the house occu- 
pied by the Minister was called, and twelve at the other 
house, and the soldiers were obliging and capital fellows. 
I did a good deal of landscape painting, always taking a 
couple of men with me, and they took a great interest in the 
work, sitting near watching, trying to teach me Arabic, and 
most keen to help in unpacking or packing up. 

It was a curious army. I never saw a man on sentry 
or cleaning his arms. These were always rusty, as well they 
might be, as no one had any oil or cleaning materials. They 
never drilled, but just dawdled in or near the guard-room. 
On one occasion new uniforms were served out, and next 
day some of our Moorish servants were openly wearing it, 
having bought it from men of the Guard. 

In addition to the foreign Military Missions, there were 
in the city two English ladies, independent medical mission- 
aries, Miss Herdman and Miss Copping. The former had been 
in Fez for several years, and was held in high esteem by the 
inhabitants, there being no other medical woman in the place. 
She had private means, and had lived a life of isolation from 
her own nationality, and devotion to the Moorish women and 
children, worthy of a saint. 

After the official reception, the Minister and his Civil 
Staff set to work to clear up various outstanding questions, 
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and, most important of all, to discuss the commercial treaty 
it was hoped to get signed. Discussions with the Sultan’s 
officials were endless, varied every now and then by interviews 
with His Majesty. At these we found him sitting cross- 
legged on a stool, like an old-fashioned powder stool, in the 
middle of a moderately sized room, with no other furniture 
except a chair for the Minister. 

The Sultan had no one with him, and was wonderfully 
quick and ready with arguments. Occasionally he made 
pencil notes in a little book. The Minister always had with 
him Mr. de Vismes de Ponthieu, dragoman, and generally 
another to help in interpreting, and invariably a military 
officer in full uniform. We had nothing but that worn at 
home, which was little suited for a temperature of from 
90° to 112°, especially when standing for a couple of hours 
orso. Onsome of these occasions I asked leave to withdraw, 
and having closely studied the Sultan’s face, made pencil 
drawings of it before returning. They are like him, and I 
believe no others were ever made, as he was never photo- 
graphed, and certainly never gave an artist a sitting. 

As the days became hotter, the negotiations reflected 
the temperature, and a mutual feeling of exasperation showed 
itself in several ways. On more than one occasion it was 
understood that the Mission would leave, and on the morning 
of July 5th large parties of men created a considerable 
disturbance, stoning and insulting some members of the 
Mission and their servants, also seizing all our horses. The 
“Lion” gate between the “‘ Legation’ and the other house 
was closed, thus cutting off all connection. I had just gone 
to the Legation when the trouble arose, and spent an anxious 
time there, being doubtful how the Guard would behave if 
matters became more serious. With ladies, who would be 
at the mercy of a fanatical and excited mob, and in an inde- 
fensible position, there was cause for uneasiness. Eventu- 
ally Kaid Maclean came, and went on to the Sultan, with 
the result that late in the afternoon the Sultan sent six of his 
principal officers with an escort to conduct the Minister to 
the Palace. The streets had been cleared by troops, and 
order restored when Sir Charles returned, with the news that 
all was well, the treaty to be signed, the Basha of the city 
to be punished, and generally everything put right. The 
gate between our two houses having been opened, I returned 
to mine, and found that those there had passed an unpleasant 
time, being shut up, unable to obtain any definite news, and 
considerably concerned by rumours of a more or less alarming 
nature brought in from time to time. I returned to the 
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Legation to dine, and on both occasions the soldiers of the 
Guard surrounded me so closely I could hardly walk. They 
were most anxious that nothing should happen to me, but 
all was quiet then. 

The next morning the Basha appeared, personally apolo- 
gized and produced the fine imposed by the Sultan of ten 
thousand dollars, in silver, in bags of, I think, about five hun- 
dred each. The Minister accepted them, saying that all 
would be given to the poor or to charities or schools. The 
Khalifa of the city was sent to prison for a year, three soldiers 
were flogged, and all the servants and soldiers of our Guard 
who had been injured or attacked received compensation. 
So ended what might have been, and I think very nearly 
was, an event of grave international importance. Had the 
Mission been wiped out, an army must have been sent, for 
anyone can see what sort of complications with other Powers 
would have arisen. 

The next business was the disbursement of the ten 
thousand dollars. Various mosques, schools, and other 
institutions benefited, as did Miss Herdman’s medical mission. 
I had to distribute part of it to a crowd of blind, crippled, 
lame, and horribly diseased people. It was done in a narrow 
lane with high walls, thermometer well in the hundreds, and 
i effluvia something startling even to one who knew the 

ast! 

One interesting duty was a visit to a Jewish school. In 
Fez the Jews were strictly segregated. They lived in a 
quarter called the Mellah by themselves, were not allowed to 
wear the red cap—often called a “‘fez”’ in England, but 
never so in Morocco—nor yellow shoes, as was done by all 
Moors, and they were obliged to perform any defiling or 
degrading office required. For example, when heads were 
cut off, before being displayed over the city gate, they were 
sent to the Jews’ quarter to be duly salted, so that they would 
last longer. On one occasion I saw eight of these heads 
stuck up. But to return to the school, my instructions were 
to ascertain if it was worthy of a grant, and if so to make it. 
There were about sixty or seventy children assembled, most 
gorgeously arrayed, in the brightest reds, greens, yellows, 
indeed all the colours of the spectrum, and caps and garments 
decorated with much gold and silver lace and tinsel. Many 
of them were surprisingly pretty, and all very intelligent 
looking. None could speak English, but French was taught, 
so I led off with some questions of ‘“ general knowledge ” in 
that language, and found many of them spoke it quite fairly. 
The difficulty was to think of what they ought to know, in 
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history, for instance, and then a happy thought, figures! 
So I made up stories of merchants buying and selling all sorts 
of goods at all sorts of prices, and picking out small boys 
made them write it down on the blackboard, and work out 
the result. This was done in a wonderful way, they never made 
a mistake. So many at such a price, no matter the coinage, 
it was all reduced to francs or in whatever the result was 
shown, without delay or mistake. It gave one cause to 
think, and the school got the grant. 

In spite of promises, no treaty was signed, and the 
atmosphere, both physical and mental, became daily more 
sultry. Everyone was feeling the strain, and most of us 
were more or less unwell, one or two sufficiently so to cause 
considerable anxiety. 

At last, on July 8th, instructions were given for tents, 
etc., to be sent out of the city, and preparations made for the 
march to Rabat and Sali, on the coast. A camp was pitched 
at a place called Ras el Mar, where the Fez River comes out 
of the rocks in a great volume of very cold, clear, sparkling 
water, a godsend in the great heat, for the thermometer was 
rarely as low as 100°, and we had no soda water, and indeed 
hardly anything left to eat or drink. The Minister and those 
at his house remained in Fez. On the 12th His Excellency 
came into camp. Endless talk, with Ministers coming and 
going from Fez at. all hours of the day and sometimes night, 
and no result. 

On the 15th we marched, and an anxious business it was. 
The route was mainly through a plain, parched by the sun, 
the heat very great. The Minister—who had been suffering 
ever since we left Tangier, and whose pluck alone kept him 
going—and the ladies, were a special cause for anxiety. Then 
various rumours of what some tribes on our left flank might 
attempt, should they realize that we had left Fez without any 
farewell audience or exchange of presents, and that the 
Sultan was not sending one of his officers with us. Kaid 
Maclean had given a list of places most suitable for halts, 
and the day’s march was calculated on what one thought 
would be the limit the ladies could stand. Happily there 
were no unfortunate incidents. We lost no one, and only 
once was there any likelihood of trouble. When arriving at 
a proposed camping-ground, a collection of armed men met us, 
and refused to allow tents to be pitched. The custom was to 
send off a portion of the camp very early, the remaining tents 
being left standing until the Minister, ladies, and_ other 
members had ridden off, when they were struck and followed. 
Fortunately I used to ride on ahead and overtake the first 
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portion, as on this occasion a dangerous situation was 
averted. Our cavalcade consisted of over two hundred 
animals, and probably seventy odd human beings, and the 
sole water supply of the proposed camp consisted of a couple 
of partly dried ponds. The tribesmen were emphatic that 
no water could be spared, not a drop, and they were inclined 
to be truculent and prepared to assert their rights by any 
means. Having had their complaints translated, and seen 
the ponds—called wells—I said they were quite right, and 
that we would go on to the next halting-place, sending on 
everything forthwith. Then having consulted them about 
its water supply, we parted on friendly terms, my feelings 
being of the deepest sympathy for the Minister and the ladies, 
due to arrive after a march of some hours in a heat like a 
furnace, only to find another march had to be undertaken, 
after the briefest rest. At the next halting- place some 
wonderfully fine water melons were brought, rose-coloured 
with black pips and ice-cold, so when the Minister and 
party did arrive, late in the afternoon, much exhausted, 
the melons were produced, which did much to quiet down 
injured feelings. 

On the 21st it was a great relief to meet a lieutenant of 
H.M.S. Amphion, who had ridden out from Rabat, where 
the ship had been sent to take us off. He said the wind, 
being off shore, was favourable for embarking, but if it 
shifted this might become impossible, so I sent him on to 
see Sir Charles and impress this fact on him, the last thing 
desirable being for us to be detained in a fanatical place like 
Rabat, after it became known that we had left Fez in the 
manner we did. It was an immense relief to see the Mission 
safely on board the Amphion, which landed us at Tangier 
and Gibraltar the following day. 

The story cannot be ended without a reference to the 
quaint view taken by the various Foreign Offices regarding 
presents to be given to the Sultan. The subject was one 
for considerable amusement among the officers of the 
Military Missions, and other Europeans acquainted with the 
nature of the gifts. The Sultan being a man of much 
strength of character, an autocratic ruler, shrewd, clever, and 
in no want of funds for his personal needs, it was an irony 
that he should become the recipient of the weirdest assort- 
ment of childish gifts that could well be imagined. We were 
told he had a storehouse full of them, clocks, watches, bric-a- 
brac, guns, revolvers, pianos—which no one could play— 
carriages of several descriptions, sent up in parts on the 
backs of camels, and put together in the Palace, perhaps to 
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be driven round a courtyard once or twice, and then left to 
rot. They could not leave the precincts as the roads were 
not wide enough. The presents we took rather surpassed 
those of the other Powers in originality. 

The Sultan had already been given a couple of elephants, 
which we heard afterwards died from want of proper care; 
but we took up amongst other follies a fire-escape—of course 
in parts on camels—which was left on our departure, never 
having been put together. It could not have been taken 
out of the Palace, as a whole, being too wide for the streets, 
and in any case in Fez there were few if any buildings of more 
than two floors. Our greatest stroke was, however, a con- 
jurer to amuse the Sultan! That calling is not unknown 
among Orientals, but ours was proclaimed as a ‘‘ Thought 
Reader”?! The “artiste” sent by the Foreign Office was 
undeniably of the first class, but the thought reading did 
not appeal to His Majesty, who was well primed by some of 
the foreigners as to what would happen if his innermost 
thoughts were conveyed to the British Minister! It is possible 
that what was said, or about to be said, may not have coin- 
cided completely with the royal thoughts, but at any rate 
the Sultan would not grant an interview until he had been 
waiting six weeks. Then through the influence of Kaid 
Maclean, the Sultan, protected by various holy men, allowed 
a few tricks to be performed to a running commentary of 
“God burn the devil.’’ The following day the conjurer was 
sent back to Tangier. He must have proved to be a fairly 
expensive present by the time he arrived back in London. 

The Moors had lived for many generations under no sort 
of decent government, and were greatly oppressed by all in 
authority, which naturally had a demoralizing effect; but 
they made good and faithful servants, responding readily 
to good treatment. We had a Riff as our mess butler, an 
excellent servant, with a wonderful contempt for the native 
of Fez, which he lost no opportunity of showing. 

Morocco has now lost its independence, but under the 
colonizing genius of France and Spain has a prospect of 
future prosperity, hitherto never attained, although merited 
by climate, natural resources, and a hardy population; but 
the picturesque Morocco of 1892 has gone for ever. 


Horatio MENDS 
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Every year a certain number of young enthusiasts decide 
to enter the Colonial Civil Service on coming down from 
the ’Varsities. It is a good Service for a young bachelor, 
and its open-air administrative life has many attractions. 
So every year a number of embryo Empire Builders leave 
these shores for the outposts of Empire to “‘ bear the White 
Man’s burden.” 

They have as a rule but hazy ideas, however, of the 
lives they are going to lead. They will have acquired, 
perhaps, a rough impression of the particular Colony or 
Protectorate to which each may be going from books of 
travel and sport, and they will have learnt something of 
their official duties and of tropical subjects from the “‘ Comic 
Course ” of lectures at South Kensington, which the Colonial 
Office, in its infinite wisdom, ordains they shall attend before 
proceeding overseas. But as to their mode of life, houses, 
servants, food, housekeeping, and so forth they remain 
vague until they actually arrive at their destinations. 

Most of them are sent to East, West, or Central Africa, 
where if the climate be bad the life is certainly interesting, 
pas the curious lure of the Dark Continent makes itself 
elt. 

Et ego olim in Africa vixi, and I was much struck on 
landing for the first time at Mombasa to find what a high 
standard of civilization and comfort existed in that most 
interesting of old Portuguese-Arab towns, with its well- 
built bungalows, deft house-boys, ubiquitous trolly lines, 
hospital, club, and the well-laid-out golf-course and sports 
ground. 

However, I did not remain there, but was despatched 
at once six hundred miles up country by train and lake 
steamer. Before departure I wanted to acquire a coast 
boy to take with me as my personal servant, but Fuzzy, 
the wise old director of transport, who was guide, philosopher, 
and friend to every new arrival, strongly advised me to 
wait until I reached my destination, and there to engage a 
local boy, as the coast boys often get homesick up-country, 
and insist on returning home. He explained further that the 
coast tribes are more given to lying, thieving, and drink 
than up-country tribes, and they are more suited to old 
hands who know their ways and their language, than to 
new-comers to the country. 
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Up the railway and across the lake I therefore went 
unattended, and if I had been agreeably surprised at the 
coast town, how much more was I taken with the lake port, 
when I reached my destination. I drove up in a rickshaw 
from the pier to the residential quarter, along red sandstone 
roads which recalled South Devon, past trim, white-walled 
and red-roofed bungalows adorned by bougainvillea, and 
standing in pretty compounds where scarlet hybiscus bloomed 
alongside English roses. 

My host’s bungalow stood at the far end of the Circular 
Road, with a lovely view over the lake. It was built of 
sun-dried bricks, with a red tin roof, and had a_ broad 
veranda running all round. 

It was furnished like an English house, except that native 
reed mats, buck and leopard skins did duty for carpets. 
Wire gauze frames were fitted across the windows, and there 
were also doors of the same wire gauze to keep the bungalow 
mosquito-proof as far as possible. 

We sat down to an English lunch. Food, furniture, and 
flowers, silver and glass all bore out the picture. The 
illusion was only shattered by the barefooted black boys 
who waited on us, dressed in flowing white garments not 
unlike nightgowns called kanzus, and wearing white, open- 
worked linen caps, pork-pie in shape. Our menu consisted 
of soup, an egg curry, cold boiled beef, fried potatoes, salad, 
and small tomatoes, pudding, cheese, and dessert consisting 
of bananas, pineapples, and a strange fruit that was 
unfamiliar to me. I suppose my face must have shown 
something of my surprise at such civilization in the heart 
of Africa, for when we were sitting over coffee, cigarettes, 
and “Starboard Light”? on the veranda after lunch, my 
host and hostess enlightened my ignorance. 

Most of the furniture was made out of local wood by 
Indian mistris (carpenters) in the Public Works Department, 
the native mats were either gaol-made by convicts, or bought 
in the native market, while the skins, of course, my host had 
shot on safari when travelling on tours of inspection. The 
cold boiled beef was, in fact, ox-hump; the native cattle 
of the country have humps like the Indian variety, and the 
hump is a delicacy, being very tender. The tomatoes were 
the “Cape” variety, which grow wild. The pineapple, 
which was a Kew pine, tasted as good as the ones sold at 
home for 10s. each, but here they grew in my _ hosts 
compound. The strange fruit were mangoes, and I learnt 
later to eat this luscious delight becomingly; by rights 
should be consumed in solitude in a bath. Asparagus 
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lapping or orange sucking are elegant and clean manceuvres 
in comparison! , 

I was duly posted for duty in this station, but unfor- 
tunately no bungalow happened to be vacant. Luckily, one 
of the Judges to whom I had an introduction from home, 
came to my rescue in the usual hospitable Colonial way, 
and offered to put me up for the time being. He had the 
best bungalow in the township, commanding a wonderful 
view over that inland sea, Victoria Nyanza, which is as blue 
as the Mediterranean and yet ever changing. Usually it is 
as smooth as a mill-pond, but storms spring up with sur- 
prising suddenness, and choppy seas with fierce “ white 
horses”” cause passengers in the lake steamers to suffer 
the same fate as those in Channel steamers during a bad 
crossing! One Sunday morning during my sojourn with the 
Judge I watched from his veranda a storm sweep the 
lake. A strong wind blew, big waves heaved, and clouds, 
blue-black as Stephens’ ink, lowered in sullen fury. One, I 
thought, was going literally to sit upon the water, but 
suddenly something like a huge elephant-trunk protruded 
and swung down, a wave was sucked up to meet it, and I 
found myself gazing at a waterspout! Presently this thinned 
and parted, the storm clouds swept by, the sun came out 
again, the wind. dropped, the waves smoothed out, and soon 
all was peace once more. 

In Africa, as elsewhere, the battle is to the strong, and as 
regards comfort the senior officials get the best stations 
and the best bungalows. Now the Judge being within the 
meaning of the Colonial Regulations ‘“‘a first-class official,” 
lived therefore in “‘ a first-class house” within the meaning 
of the Public Works Department conception of architecture 
and furniture. This materialized so far as the Judge was 
concerned into a five-roomed bungalow, with hall and 
veranda and a tally of furniture starting with a filter and 
working up through the higher strata of mosquito-nets, 
bedsteads, chairs, and wardrobes. He was allowed three of 
these last (locally known on Inventory Boards as almiras), 
from which fact anyone acquainted with the ways of the 
P.W.D. would at once deduce rightly that the Judge held 
@ position of pomp and circumstance. 

The rooms were large and high, with plenty of window 
Space. They had wooden ceilings, which prevented the heat 
from the tin roof beating in, and white-washed walls, and 
by these means and the breeze off the lake they remained 


— cool. Doors and windows were, of course, mosquito 
wired. 
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Each bedroom had a little bath-room attached. “‘ Bath- 
room” in the African sense does not connote porcelain tiles 
and a long enamel bath with shining taps. It means a cubby- 
hole with a cement floor and brick walls, a portion of the 
floor being divided off into a shallow trough by a ridge 


about three inches high. A hole at floor level is cut through | 


the outside wall of this trough or compartment. A large 
hip-bath or galvanized iron tub is placed in this enclosure, 
and when you have had your bath in it your “ boy ”’ tips the 
water into the trough, and it runs out through the hole in 
the wall and is collected in a butt outside, and then used for 
watering the garden. Oil is poured into the butt to destroy 
the mosquito larve, and periodically minions of the chief 
sanitary officer come round to inspect it, and if there is no 
oil, or there are mosquitoes, the owner hears about it! 

In course of time a bungalow became vacant, and | 
moved into it. It was a third-class house, very different 
to the Judge’s, being a three-roomed dwelling surrounded 
by a wide veranda, while at the back were cook-house and 
boys’ quarters. It stood in a pretty compound where rose, 
hybiscus, and frangipani bushes flourished, while it boasted 
a trim lawn and white sanded paths. 

I messed at the club, so my household only consisted of 
my head-boy, who was also my personal servant, a house- 
boy, and a wood-and-water-boy who got firewood, drew 
water, and kept the kitchen fire going for my bath. 

The first of these, Sajabi by name, looked after me and 
my clothes well, he did not lie to excess, nor did he drink 
much, but he did have one vice that got him into trouble, 
and that was gambling. One morning my _house-boy 
informed me casually that Sajabi had been arrested for 
gaming overnight! I met the District Superintendent of 
Police at breakfast and asked him for the revolting details. 
It transpired that while I was out to dinner the previous 
evening my varlet and some other boys were “ copped” 
gambling on my back veranda by the light of a hurricane 
lamp, and Sajabi was further suspected of putting up as 
stakes a vest and some socks and handkerchiefs of mine 
which were found by him. 

In due course Sajabi appeared before the Town Magis- 
trate, who found him guilty and fined him for gambling, 
but acquitted him of misappropriating or misapplying my 
property; as Sajabi put up a convincing defence that the 
articles in question had been hanging up to dry, and that he 
merely collected them near him so as. to keep an eye on them 
in case any of his fellow gamblers should succumb to the 
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temptation to walk off with them, and so recoup themselves 
for any losses sustained at cards. 

While at this bungalow I had a curious experience with 
the house-boy, who was a native Christian named Isaka 
(Isaac). One morning, while dressing, I noticed that he was 
sitting on the lawn in front ot the bungalow mending a shirt 
of mine and shouting at the top of his voice to passers-by 
in the road. I called him in and reproved this unseemly 
behaviour, pointing out that shirts should be mended in 
the back veranda and long-distance conversations should be 
eschewed. Isaka gave some voluble explanation, of which 
I understood very little, as I was not then proficient in 
Swahili. He looked rather wild-eyed, but I thought no more 
about the matter. 

That night, however, while I was out at dinner, a native 
constable on his beat heard singing and shouting going on 
in my bungalow, and through the unshuttered windows he 
beheld Isaka executing a solo war-dance in my sitting-room. 
The constable entered and bade Isaka be quiet, whereupon 
Isaka hurled at him the nearest things he could lay hands 
on and promptly closed with him. A rough and tumble took 
place, the constable blew his whistle for aid, and when 
reinforcements arrived, between them they carried off the 
frenzied Isaka to the police station. 

In due course the police surgeon pronounced him to be 
a suspected sleeping sickness case, and ordered his removal 
to a sleeping sickness segregation camp (dementia is one of 
the symptoms occurring with this horrible disease). 

A few mornings later I was awakened by someone moving 
about on the veranda outside my bedroom. It was just 
getting light, and I saw Isaka’s grinning face peering at me 
through the mosquito-wired window. When he saw that I 
was awake he informed me that he had come back to look 
after me, and then his speech rambled off into nonsense. 
He had evidently escaped from the camp and was still as 
mad as a hatter, and I regret to say I had to resort to subter- 
fuges to rid myself of him. I told Isaka to go to the boy’s 
quarters and get my tea ready, and to send the kitchen-boy 
to me while he was doing so. When this youth appeared 
I despatched him for the police, and poor Isaka was again 
haled off protesting. 

Again I interviewed the police surgeon about him. 
After further examination he discarded the sleeping sickness 
theory, but pronounced him to be temporarily mad from 
bhang (hemp) smoking. Later on it so happened that I 
wanted to get something out of a packing-case in my bunga- 
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low which held odds and ends. Among my things there | 
found a small paper parcel. I opened it and found a native 
pipe and some hemp seeds and leaves. The doctor’s diagnosis 
now seemed confirmed. 

I saw no more of Isaka for many months, but one day he 
came to see me, calm and in his right mind, though distinctly 
sheepish, and asked to be taken into my service again, [ 
expressed my regret that I had had to fill this place, and 
referred delicately to my find, were the forbidden articles 
his? He confessed they were, and further that he had 
indulged in hemp-smoking for a long time, and on this 
occasion he had oversmoked, and gone off his head in conse- 
quence. He added that this had happened to him before, 
and that such a thing frequently happened to bhang-smokers 
of his acquaintance. I asked him what had set him alight 
the evening of his arrest. He replied that the trouble was 
that while tidying up my bedroom after I had gone out to 
dinner he thought he caught sight of God in my looking-glass, 
and that the Almighty made faces at him. This so upset 
him that he went completely off his head there and then, 
though already the world had seemed awry to him for some 
days previously. 

We parted the best of friends, but I have never forgotten 
his wild eyes staring at me in bed that early morning. It 
was as well that he did not dislike me, for if he had I rather 
fancy that a knife or a club would have taken the place of 
the friendly grin. 

Boys, however, possess many idiosyncrasies. On one 
occasion before a meal I remember seeing a table-boy, who 
had just previously been cleaning the lamps, run up from 
the cook-house with his hands full of pieces of toast, and 
arrange these in a toast-rack on the veranda. Not knowing 
that I had been watching him, he then carried the rack in 
with an air as if he had brought the toast all the way “ just 
like that ”’ straight from the toasting-fork. 

On another occasion I had to point out to this same 
attendant that a plate he had set before me was dirty. 
He at once took up the plate, breathed heavily upon it, 
wiped it with the sleeve of his kanzu (dress), and put it down 
before me again with a self-righteous smile. I never actually 
caught him straining my coffee through a sock, but he was 
suspected of this. 

Even cooks have been known to falter. On one dismal 
night no toast appeared at dinner, the soup was discoloured 
water, the potatoes cinders, the meat raw, while singing and 
laughter came from the kitchen. I brought the would-be 
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meal to an abrupt conclusion and marched into the kitchen 
armed with a kiboko (hippo-hide whip), to find, as I expected, 
the cook drunk, noisy, and incapable (of cooking). It was 
his kitchen-boy (whose normal duties were water-fetching 
and pot-cleaning) who had tried to save his superior’s repu- 
tation by turning cook—and failed. On seeing me cookie 
had sufficient sense left to flee, and he did not appear again 
until the end of the month, when he turned up and brazenly 
claimed his wages. He did not get them. : 

When the exigencies of the Service moved me on again, 
I found that my next abode was remarkable for the view 
from the veranda and for the number of bats in the roof. 
The former held a wonderful vista of the Nile Gorge and 
forest-clad hills. The latter held a song and dance every 
night. Each evening at sunset the bats would slip in and 
out beneath the eaves and circle squeaking round the bunga- 
low, and play hide-and-seek among the moon-flowers grow- 
ing up the veranda columns. Inside they had comfortable 
quarters in the space between the tin roof and the wooden 
ceiling of the rooms below. Here they squeaked and fought 
and flopped and bumped, and the whole bungalow had a 
well-defined aroma of bat. At intervals I used to send my 
boys up through a trap-door into this area armed with 
bambo poles, and great was the resulting slaughter. The 
biggest bag obtained at one of these “ battues”’ was one 
hundred and thirty-five. 

Another variety of the local fauna used to frequent 
the bungalow, but these were harmless, and they merely 
spent their time running up and down the outside walls. 
These were big lizards, not ordinary sized and coloured ones, 
but great big brutes painted orange, red, prussian blue and 
green, in streaks and splashes like a camouflaged ship. 
Until you got used to them they were alarming, but on 
realizing that they were harmless you also realized that 
they were artistic, as they brightened the white-washed walls 
in splashes of moving colour. 

While in this bungalow I had a treasure of a head-boy, 
one of the few satisfactory Christian servants I have met. 
He had been caught young and trained in the household 
of the chaplain at head-quarters. He was quite honest, 
did not drink, and could wait at table, mend my clothes, or 
take a jigger out of my toe with equal skill. 

Jakobo (Jacob) was his name, and he had a little planta- 
tion out Mitiana way, where Mrs. Jakobo lived, and which 
she cultivated for him. 


She was a shy but comely, round-faced Muganda girl, 
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dressed in the brown bark-cloth of the country, with her 
substantial waist encircled by an orange cummerbund, 
In token of her superior social position as the wife of my 
head-boy she carried an umbrella with a silver handle. 

Natives are curious in the way some things impress them, 
and others leave them quite cold. Jakobo was vastly taken 
with the neat little bottles in my medicine-chest, but my 
gramophone bored him. He was not impressed with the 
trains of the Uganda Railway, nor with the big liners in 
Kilindini Harbour. When I took him down to the coast 
he accepted them as a matter of course, and never expressed 
the slightest surprise or interest. On the other hand a motor- 
bike always thrilled him. 

My happiest recollections are of a certain well-built 
bungalow delightfully situated in a big compound on the top 
of a hill, with a glorious view over Napoleon Gulf. I had a 
good household staff under Jakobo and an excellent Goanese 
cook. The latter was almost unique of his kind, for he 
neither drank, nor did he demand a vast amount of stores 
for his trade. His one peculiarity was distinctly original. 

Soon after he first entered my service he came to me one 
night after dinner and complained of a “‘ go”’ of fever. I 
sympathized and suggested quinine. No, would the Sahib 
give him a little brandy? This always cured him, said he. 
Considerably amused, I had a wine-glass and the brandy 
decanter brought. I told him to help himself, and waited 
to see what would happen. Cook filled the wine-glass to the 
brim, gulped it down neat, gravely thanked me, and departed. 

The following morning cook announced himself as cured 
when he came in for orders after breakfast, and I congratu- 
lated him with becoming gravity on his speedy recovery. 
This curious attack, or should I say ceremony, subsequently 
occurred regularly once a month, and was solemnly carried 
through on both sides. 

The only occasion on which I remember despondency and 
alarm were evinced in the establishment was when white 
ants were discovered to have invaded the storeroom. Small 
wonder when the wreckage was revealed. The woodwork 
of shelves, the cardboard of boxes, the paper of packages 
were destroyed. Candles, soap, matches, lamp-wicks were 
eaten, everything in fact that was not in tins, and mud 
tunnels were built all over the place. 

Everything had to be removed, the ants destroyed, and 
the place washed out with a preparation of hot water, soda, 
and salt, which Jakobo insisted would render the place 
immune for the future. Certainly this proved to be the 
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case during the rest of the time I remained in possession, 
but whether this mixture is an unfailing anti-toxine I 
cannot say. 

However, reminiscences of boys and bungalows would 
run into volumes, and enough has here been related to give 
an intending visitor or newly-appointed official to Banana- 
land a glimpse of the domestic problems that may confront 
him in Kast and Central Africa, 
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BIRDS OF THE VLEI 


I sHOULD not have thought of Muizenburg if the cook had 
not fallen off the step-ladder and gone to bed for a week. 
During her retreat I felt the desire for escape from domes- 
ticity, after cooking for eight people with the temperature 
in the ’nineties. ‘I think [ll go to Muizenburg for a week,” 
IT announced. The family looked up in surprise. 

** Of all places for a person who says she loves the wilds 
to go to!” 

“To sit in the pavilion with the fat old ladies from 
up-country stores reading The Family Story-Teller? ” 

*“Muizenburg has its charms,” I continued; “good 
bathing, bracing air, humanity to study—and birds.” 

** Birds? ” 

“Yes, birds—at Lakeside, not a mile away. I shall ask 
Penelope to come with me. She is the only person interested 
enough in birds to endure Muizenburg for a whole week, and 
she needs a holiday.” 

So we went, and were not disappointed. After a long 
spell of drought the Vlei at Lakeside had shrunk consider- 
ably, but the birds were there, nevertheless. Directly we 
stepped off the road and onto the spongy grasslands (under 
water in winter) behind the sandhills, we were in a wild 
world of our own. Not one white person did we meet, and 
not more than two or three coloured ones in the four days 
we spent with the birds, each day seeing something new. 

On the first expedition, concealing ourselves in a clump 
of tall rushes by the water’s edge, we watched. First, there 
were the red-knobbed coots in their hundreds, perhaps our 
commonest South African water-fowl. They are like the 
English coots except for two red, fleshy knobs on top of the 
head. At a little distance you do not notice the red knobs. 
What you do notice is the pale-blue bill and shield which 
in the sunlight look white. 

Then there were hundreds—yes, hundreds—of grey 
herons. To those of us accustomed to think of herons as 
solitary birds standing on one leg in a pool, the sight of 
them in hundreds is no small event, and Penelope was 
thrilled. At Lakeside they are wonderfully tame, and 
allow you to come well within sight before they rise slowly 
and with dignity to sail away, with legs outstretched and 
head drawn back in the form of an S, to some more secluded 
spot. The flight of birds, their different ways of rising and 
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alighting, of holding their heads and their legs, is all just 
as fascinating in its way as listening to their voices, studying 
their habits, or watching one at rest and marvelling at the 
beauty of its plumage. In the wild world is there any 
living thing more expressive of dignity than a heron at rest 
or on the wing? Not far from where we sat, besides the 
herons in the water, there were a hundred or so half-hidden 
on an island of tall reeds, their long grey necks and heads 
only visible. The grey heron in South Africa does not nest 
in trees, but makes a nest on the ground among the reeds. 

We saw, too, several of the more uncommon purple 
herons. 

The purple heron also nests in the reeds in a secluded 
spot. It is a shyer bird than the grey heron. When on 
the wing it has a dark, almost black appearance. When at 
rest: you see no reason why it should be called a purple 
heron, as the general appearance is of a rufous and slaty- 
coloured bird with black stripes, but on the lower part of 
the breast the feathers are of a dark maroon colour, which 
no doubt accounts for the name. 

Nor far off we could see several black-winged stilts, the 
roodepoot elsje (red-legged cobbler’s awl) of the Dutch. 
They were not in flocks, but each stilt was apparently “ on 
its own,” searching diligently for the snails and water- 
insects on which it feeds; a striking bird indeed, with its 
pure white and glossy black plumage, its long, slender bill, 
and long, rose-pink legs. It breeds in South Africa. Stark 
and Sclater say: “‘It is not a very common bird in South 
Africa, and has only been noticed in one or two isolated 
localities.” Perhaps it has become more common since that 
was written, or is it that I have been singularly fortunate 
in seeing these delightful birds on several occasions? The 
Encyclopedia Britannica says of the stilt: “‘ Widely spread 
over Asia, North Africa and Southern Europe, it has many 
times visited Britain—though always a straggler. . . .” 
But not one word about the bird being an inhabitant of 
South Africa, which is just one of the many instances one 
finds daily of the ignorance of ornithologists in general of 
South African birds. 

The stilt is a beautiful bird on the wing, with its long, 
slender wings, its gleaming plumage, and its long legs 
trailing behind in a thin red line. More beautiful still were 
the white egrets, standing about or feeding in small flocks 
of five or six in aristocratic isolation, not mixing with the 
commoner birds at all. Was it of them that the mother of 
Marius the Epicurean was thinking when she told him that 
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his soul was like a white bird which he must carry in his 
bosom across a crowded market-place? 

They were mostly the little egrets (measuring some 
27 inches), with black bill and legs, but there were also a 
few of the yellow-billed egrets there, with the lower part of 
the legs black and the upper part yellow. 

But what were those exciting-looking birds edging along 
the shore and coming nearer and nearer? 

** Are they curlews? ”’ whispered Penelope. 

“No, too small for curlews, yet they have the curved 
beak and general appearance of curlews, and they are too 
big to be curlew sandpipers. Whimbrels! That’s what 
they must be.” 

I had never seen whimbrels nor heard of them being at 
Lakeside, but I had read about them, and sure enough, to 
my joy, I was right, as my next visit to the Museum proved. 
They passed close by, in company with some species of 
plover, too absorbed in the work of feeding to notice us at 
first, and we thought we were being very clever in concealing 
ourselves so successfully, but a slight movement of mine 
sent them flying off, uttering a most musical cry just after 
they had passed. Strange it is to think of the long journey 
taken by this interesting bird, for it breeds in the far north, 
spending the European winter in the far south—wise bird. 
Stark and Sclater say it is “very wary and difficult to 
approach,” so we were again in luck. 

After this excitement we continued on our way, hoping 
to walk right round the Vlei, and, approaching a dense 
clump of very tall reeds, we were held spell-bound as by a 
voice from Heaven, for out of the denseness came the 
delicious song of the babbling reed-warbler, and to those 
crabbing critics who say the birds of South Africa have no 
song I would say, “Have you heard the babbling reed- 
warbler? for no reed-warbler in England can touch it.” 

“Tt is just like a nightingale,’ said Penelope. And 
indeed she was right. Not so varied a song, but just as 
sweet—with the same erratic pauses in between the phrases. 
We listened and we listened, but saw no bird, and then we 
passed on, only to find that the reeds on the further side of 
the lake, near to where the railway ran, were impenetrable. 
Unless we chose to retrace our steps, the only way back to 
the world of men was by the prosaic way of the railway 
line, which proved not to be so dull as we had expected, 
for at a bridge under which flowed a channel of the Vlei 
we saw a little grebe swimming from one side to the other 
with a baby on her back. 
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That evening, looking towards the Flats from the new 
highroad at Muizenburg, we saw in the distance two large 
sheets of water. We did not know what vleis they were, 
but the sight of them suggested interesting possibilities. 
Guessing the distance at three miles, we determined to get 
to them, although we saw no trace of any road. We 
descended to the town, bought some biscuits, and with 
some grapes we had brought from the farm and some tea 
made overnight in a thermos flask, we set off next morning 
at 6.30. Being March, the sun had not yet risen, but with 
a blaze of glory he was announcing his coming in one 
long procession of golden light behind the Hottentots 
Holland Mountains. But after that dramatic display he 
rolled over and went to sleep again, never appearing through 
the blankets of cloud until late in the day, which was just 
what suited us, for I doubt if we could have walked the 
fourteen or fifteen miles we did, through heavy sand for a 
great part of the way, if the sun had shone with his usual 
vigour. After passing some natives cowering over «a fire, 
for the morning was cold, we met not a soul in the nine 
hours we were out of doors. The world and the birds were 
ours, and we rejoiced that the Muizenburg crowd preferred 
haunting the pavilion to invading the haunts of birds. 
Through grass and bushes we walked for some three miles, 
then, coming to a sandhill, we said: ‘“‘ Surely we'll see the 
viei from the top.” But no—only more sandhills. We 
were now in a desert of sand, and we walked the rest of the 
way barefooted. We climbed another sandhill—still no 
sign of water. But on the crest of the farther wave we did 
see a lake, two or three miles in circumference, about half 
a mile below. What were we going to see? Like two 
expectant children free for once from the restraints of the 
nursery we stepped out with light hearts, and Penelope’s 
gaiety was considerably increased when I, tripped up by a 
spreading reed, sprawled flat on the ground, sunshade and 
all the paraphernalia I was carrying flying from my hands. 

“It may be funny,” I said, “‘ but for Heaven’s sake don’t 
frighten the birds! Look up!” 

Overhead flew a flock of birds—great things of extra- 
ordinary breadth, with the appearance of being without 
legs, black and white, with a pinkish glow, and great yellow 
beaks—flying high in V-formation over our heads and 
circling round the lake before they settled down on the 
sandy shore. Pelicans they were, but who would have 
thought it possible that such grotesque birds—even more 
grotesque than flamingoes—could look so beautiful and so 
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full of grace on the wing? Wanting to get as near as 
possible, we left our encumbrances behind and crept forward 
on hands and knees behind the reeds, at intervals lying flat 
on the ground. Feeling proud of our successful stalking, 
we reached the last clump of reeds between us and the 
birds, and for half an hour we had the fun of watching 
them unobserved. The young pelicans still had their 
greyish feathers, and one old fellow was of a dark brown— 
almost black—colour. He must have been a freak. Some 
remained on the shore, preening themselves, and some went 
to sleep, and occasionally two would have a little argument 
with their beaks. Others splashed into the water and, 
following one another in a long line, began feeding vora- 
ciously. Putting their heads completely under water and 
then throwing them back with beak pointing skywards, 
they swallowed the fish contained in their great pouches. 
We counted thirty-eight birds altogether. After a time, 
growing careless, we spoke. The wary birds heard, and one 
by one flew up and splashed into the vlei. With them were 
two Egyptian geese and several duikers. 

On the far side of the lake was a great flock of 
flamingoes feeding, looking like a flock of snow-white ships 
in the distance. Penelope had never seen flamingoes and 
wanted to get nearer. 

“It will take us at least an hour to get round, and, 
remember, we have to get back, and before we’ve got near 
they'll probably have gone. There is no shelter for us 
where they are now,” I argued. 

Reluctantly we started over the sandhills on our retum 
journey to Muizenburg, Penelope looking back every minute 
with longing eyes. Suddenly she exclaimed, “‘ Look, they're 
flying!”” And to our delight they flew over the lake and 
alighted much closer to us and where there was_ shelter 
along the shore of Port Jackson, willow and bush. We 
decided to miss lunch and go back. We got down to the 
water again, and then, after half an hour’s struggling and 
scratching through the bushes and trees, we came out just 
behind the flamingoes, about one hundred yards from them, 
having been guided all the time by their geese-like cackling. 
I wonder if anyone ever had better luck than we had that 
day! We sat among the bushes and watched the birds for 
twenty minutes before they realized we were there. Some 
were feeding, and we could see plainly their peculiar way 
of doing so, with head upside down and the beak pointing 
towards their bright pink legs. Then two would have 4 
little scrap, catching hold of one another’s beaks. Then 
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thirty or so of them would walk out of the water and march 
along the beach in regimental fashion, slowly and with 
great dignity, lifting their feet very high, and every now 
and then one would spread his glorious wings of coral pink 
with black border and fly a short distance, not flying straight 
into the air, but hopping along first for a few yards to gain 
impetus, reminding one of an aeroplane ascending. One 
bird that hopped along on one leg looked a comical sight. 

But for ten minutes before they finally flew off they 
were obviously suspicious and quietly listening, scenting 
danger, but unable to place it. Then we stepped forward, 
wanting to see them fly, and away they went—all but two. 
One of these, we saw, had a broken leg and so got left 
behind, like the lame child in the Pied Piper story. He was 
one of the greater flamingoes, but alongside of him was one 
of the lesser flamingoes, remaining behind out of friendship 
and goodness of heart, I felt sure, for there was no disability 
about him. We came very close to these two, and then 
they rose, the lesser flamingo leading and quite strong on 
the wing, the greater flamingo following slowly with the 
broken leg dangling. 

Returning along by the shore of the vlei, we still saw 
things worth living to see. There were many of the white- 
fronted plovers scuttling along the sands close to the foam 
of the lapping water, one allowing us to come within a yard 
or two, thinking to deceive us by pretending to be the foam 
itself, and he very nearly succeeded. 

The pelicans, which had been sleeping in a bunch in the 
middle of the lake while we watched the flamingoes, had 
wakened up and returned to the beach where we had 
originally seen them. One sight was worth recording—a 
mother feeding her young one. Opening her mouth wide 
(and a pelican does know how to open its mouth wide), 
the young bird poked its head entirely out of sight down 
her throat. When they flew off, as we approached, the 
two Egyptian geese remained behind, looking just like the 
two geese on the 4000 B.c. fresco in the Cairo Museum. 
This bird, which is known throughout Africa and also in 
Palestine, is no doubt known as the Egyptian goose just 
because of his figuring on Egyptian monuments. 

Next day we went in a punt on the Lakeside vlei with 
an ornithologist and bird-lover (the two terms being by no 
means synonymous). Although the water was low, birds 
were plentiful. First we had to guide ourselves through a 
harrow channel between tall reeds. Here were reed-hens, 
with their perky little tails, ranning in and out of the water, 
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and now and then a malachite kingfisher flashed across our 
way. Ona branch rested two pied kingfishers, while a little 
three-banded plover on a sandbank went on with his business, 
indifferent to our invasion. The channel, especially at its 
opening into the lake, danced and splashed with carp, some 
enormous fellows leaping clean out of the water. The 
pelicans eat them, otherwise the carp seems to be rather a 
despised fish in South Africa, and in England he seems to 
have gone out of fashion; yet old Izaak Walton describes 
it as “The queen of rivers; a stately, a good and a very 
subtle fish.” But no wonder the carp has gone out of 
fashion since the leisurely days of Izaak Walton, if the 
elaborate and expensive recipe he gives for the cooking of 
carp is necessary to make him palatable: claret and a pound 
of butter, yolks of eggs, lemons and oranges, spices and 
onions, twenty pickled oysters and three anchovies. ‘“ Gar- 
nish your dish with lemons and so serve it up. And much 
good may it do you.” But although they were absent that 
afternoon, we were good enough to leave the carp to the 
pelicans, while we glided into the middle of the vlei to 
enjoy its many wonders. Herons and egrets and red- 
knobbed coots there were as usual, but a new joy was the 
king reed-hen (Porphyrio Madagascariensis, if you please), 
one of the handsomest of birds, in height about 18 inches, 
with beautiful, gleaming plumage, olive-green and purplish- 
blue, a conspicuous red bill and shield, and a white patch 
behind. We saw two moving among the reeds. Then a 
pied kingfisher flew up and hovered in the air, with head 
and tail lowered, and, swooping down with baffling rapidity, 
caught something in the water. There were stilts, too, 
feeding, and flying now and then over our heads, and a 
redbill (one of the teals) skimmed into the water not far off. 
Fortune was favouring us, for a flock of avocets flew over 
and settled in the water, near enough for us to see plainly 
their long and upward-curving bills. “‘ What wouldn't 
some people I know in England give for such a sight!” 
said the ornithologist. Yes, now that they have allowed 
them to be molested and shot off the face of the land. An 
eared grebe we saw, too. 

And all this was in one afternoon and in brilliant sun- 
shine, when one hardly expects to see birds at all, and they 
did not even seem to mind our sunshades. 

Returning through the channel, the malachite king- 
fishers were as active as before, and one inquisitive thing 
sat on a reed until our punt glided within a few yards of 
him, watching us with interest. He seemed to say: “ You 
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may talk about your sunbirds, and your bee-eaters, and your 
paradise flycatchers, but just look at me. What bird in all 
creation has just that rich violet-purple of mine on wings 
and back and tail?’ And farther off stood a purple heron, 
also inquisitively interested, and the little three-banded 
plover still searched for food on the same little bank of 
sand, while babbling reed-warblers, unseen, made music 
among the reeds. 

In the evening, going into Cape Town, we could see from 
the train a family of pelicans busy among the carp. 

Next day there were fewer birds to be seen, but we saw 
a solitary pelican rise up out of the water and soar round 
and round in his beautiful way at a great height before he 
went off to join his fellows at some other vlei. And we 
were fortunate enough to see, too, as well as hear, among 
the reeds the babbling reed-warbler, not once but several 
times. For a warbler it is a large bird. Its plumage was 
like the rich russet-brown flowering tufts of the reeds them- 
selves, while its breast was of a silvery grey. The birds 
(there must have been three or four) flickered in and out 
among the reeds or crept mouse-like at the roots—here one 
minute and gone the next. Stark and Sclater say, “It is 
not easily procured or even seen at any time,’ so we were 
justified in thinking fortune had favoured us not once but 
many times. 

Next day, friends having discovered and claimed us, 
instead of crawling about barefooted among reeds we had 
to dress up in our best clothes and lunch at the Mount 
Nelson. Penelope made faces about it, and I had to 
administer a maternal reproof. 

“ Being a human being and not a bird,” I said, “‘ you 
cannot ignore the claims of other human beings. Having 
to sit up and behave at the Mount Nelson is the penalty 
you and I pay for being civilized, and perhaps just because 
we are civilized we enjoy our bird days all the more when 
they come.” 


MADELINE ALSTON 


A MAN IS SHOT 


I 


District INSPECTOR CAREY, Royal Irish Constabulary, was 
seated on the driver’s bench of an Army Service Corps lorry, 
the leading one of three, tearing at maximum speed along 
the wide white road leading into the town of Athlone. The 
interior of each lorry was crowded to capacity with policemen 
and with auxiliary constables, then known far and wide as 
** Black and Tans.” They were seated in rows on school 
benches, and heavily armed with rifles, revolvers, and hand 
grenades; around the sides of the lorries, and overhead, 
where storm covers should normally have appeared, chicken 
wire was arranged to catch the bombs which all too often 
greeted the public appearance of these former guardians of 
law and order. 

The road ahead was to all appearance empty, lonely, and 
utterly deserted, but the inspector, revolver in hand, kept 
a tireless eye on ditches or hedges bordering the route. His 
pursed lips, tired eyes, and crinkled forehead were indicative 
of the intense strain under which he and his kind had been 
living for now more than two years. 

He was thinking, despite himself, of the three lorry loads 
of police ambushed only two weeks before outside the town 
of Limerick, shot down to the last man in a valiant defence 
against unseen and more numerous enemies, and subse 
quently mutilated by the enraged outlaws, once “on the 
run,” and now turning so bitterly and effectively on their 
quondam pursuers. 

It passed his comprehension (and he had served for many 
years in different parts of the country) how a once affec- 
tionate, warm-hearted, friendly people, with whom, until 
that fatal campaign against the Constabulary opened, he 
and his comrades had been on the best of terms, could now 
display such relentless enmity against a force almost entirely 
recruited among their own families. 

With politics the Constabulary had no concern; theif 
duties they had conceived to be the maintenance of law 
and order throughout the country districts, when lo and 
behold, in the twinkling of an eye they found themselves 
transformed from peace officers to soldiers—soldiers, more- 
over, without a general staff, without a front line, without 
a visible enemy, thrown here and there in haphazard fashion, 
to be ambushed, trapped, slaughtered singly or in groups, 
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like so much vermin. Little wonder that the older con- 
stables resigned, that the younger grew mutinous under the 
sting of the ever-present but invisible menace, at provocation 
to which successive English Governments remained so 
indifferent. Their officers, a devoted body of men of which 
District Inspector Carey was typical, alone held them up 
through those long months, when more than five hundred 
were killed off by ambush, trap, and bomb. 

It was indeed a bleak outlook, a stormy future, which 
lay before the little inspector and his stalwart constables. 
Few more desolate landscapes exist in Ireland than that 
along which the lorries were hurrying. Ireland, from a 
topographical standpoint, closely resembles a saucer, and 
when the mountain ranges of the sea-coast have been left 
behind there is little to relieve the uncompromising flatness 
of the inland plains. From the Dublin mountains to West- 
meath there is at least undulating country, there are belts 
of forest, there are wooded hills and dales. From Athlone 
westward the great central bog sweeps in endless desolation, 
mist-haunted, swamp-ridden, and alive with game of all 
kinds. Here and there a laboriously constructed stone road 
goes winding through the marshy flats, now and again 
cutting the straight, uncompromising lines of the Midland 
Great Western Railway, drawn with ruler-like precision 
across the wide expanse of counties from Dublin to the 
Port of Galway. 

These laboriously constructed highways, chiefly main- 
tained for military convenience in days when Athlone was 
the key of the flourishing pale country and the protector 
of English peace against the unsettled west, have never 
been overburdened with traffic. Even just after the war, 
an occasional automobile would be a sight. for children to 
stare at, while the normal vehicles using them consisted of 
donkey-carts loaded with turf and vegetables, strings of 
heavy farm wagons carrying manure or mangels, crate-laden 
floats bearing indignant fowl, somnolent sheep, lively and 
curiosity-stricken goats, or perhaps protesting pigs to a 
neighbouring market. In those days the brisk trot of the 
District Inspector’s mare, between the shafts of a smart 
dog-cart, would sometimes be heard, threading her way 
contemptuously through this lethargic traffic, obviously 
proud of her gleaming harness and of her master’s trim 
uniform. In those days the carters, villagers, and farm- 
hands would have a ready salute or a cheery “‘ Good-day, 
yer honour,” for the popular little police officer. In those 
days those scattered patrols of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
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he would be driving out to visit along the desolate country- 
side were on warmest terms with its inhabitants, save for 
that sprinkling of poachers, tinkers, and political agitators 
which here, as elsewhere, blistered the soil of Ireland. 
Soldier-like and trim in their dark green uniforms, the men 
of the patrol would spring to attention at the roadside as 
the officer’s dog-cart drove up to them. 

“* Good-morning, Heffernan; ’morning, McCabe—all quiet 
with you?” 

** Good-morning, sir; nothing at all to report, sir.” 

“Put me down to visiting, when you get back to Bel- 
turbet.”’ 

“* Very good, sir.” 

Two smart salutes, a crack of the whip, and off would 
go the dog-cart in search of the next patrol, sure of finding 
them also peaceful, unperturbed, sharing in the universal 
calm of those halcyon days. 

In those days the most serious offences Mr. Carey, then 
owner of the dog-cart, and District Inspector of the Mullingar 
district, might expect to be called upon to deal with would 
be minor assaults, petty thefts, drunken brawls, the trifling 
breaches of licensing laws which made up the bill of fare 
usually to be prepared for the Mullingar weekly Petty 
Sessions. Crime, in the real sense of the word, in those days 
was non-existent. Danger, either for the police officer him- 
self, or for the men of whom he was so proud, was equally 
remote. Despite the rack of polished carbines in the rural 
police station, the shining bayonets beneath, and the black 
holsters of the dozen-odd revolvers hanging in a row, despite 
Mr. Carey’s own cavalry sword and the military bearing he 
assiduously cultivated, peace, deep and unalloyed, brooded 
over Westmeath in those days. 

The bitter lesson of the rising of 1916, with its sad sequel, 
had not been in vain. The farmers were making big profits, 
wages were twice the pre-war rate, everyone was better off, 
everyone spending more money. Ireland, from being the 
poorest country in Europe, had, by the chances of the war 
and the demand for her produce, become at least the best 
fed and the least scathed of all by war’s destructiveness. 

In those days, District Inspector Carey’s duties were 
light: barrack inspections, visits to road patrols, attendance 
at Petty Sessions, Quarter Sessions, occasionally called to 
take charge of a guard of honour for an Assize Judge at 
Athlone, a little drill for the men, a smattering of law and 
of police duties, musketry exercises once a year, and the 
annual visit of the Inspector-General from the depot m™ 
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Phenix Park, Dublin, made up his pleasant official life. 
Outside that, hunting on his mare when he had a chance, 
some rough shooting in the bog, a game of tennis or of 
bridge in the village in which he lived, filled up, with 
omnivorous reading, his plentiful spare time. Hail-fellow- 
well-met with the solicitor, the doctor, the parson, and with 
old Father O’Hara, the parish priest, there was no one 
more popular in Mullingar town than the little D.I. 

And now! Here he was, disguised as a soldier, tearing 
round the country in a protected lorry or an armoured car, 
an eternal mark for a bullet or bomb from an invisible 
enemy with whom he personally had no quarrel, in hourly 
danger from desperate men with whom so shortly before he 
had been highly popular and respected. 

What a horrible, insane muddle the whole thing was! 
This endless guerilla warfare leading nowhere, accomplishing 
nothing; the burning down of homesteads and farms; the 
destruction of crops; outrages and reprisals, followed by 
counter-reprisals—all going merrily on in a nominally peace- 
ful country where distracted citizens tried to go about their 
daily business between the upper and the nether millstones 
of a people in organized revolt and a vacillating, ill-directed 
repression. 

The Constabulary, all normal police duties abandoned, 
had been concentrated in fortified barracks, and latterly 
only issued forth in numbers and in battle order. 

To swell their depleted ranks were sent a number of 
British ex-officers, and the fact of these auxiliaries wearing 
partly police green, partly khaki uniform, soon earned them 
the sobriquet of the ‘‘ Black and Tans.” 

But these half-measures only incensed, without crushing, 
the Irish in revolt, and embittered to the last degree that 
most horrible of struggles. Lastly, lest the sorely tried 
Constabulary regular officers had not enough to cope with, 
the thoughtful English Government decided to place over 
them a number of military superiors. Because this leavening 
of police by military in times of stress had proved satis- 
factory in Burmah, in Hong Kong, in West Africa, in Borneo, 
and in various other parts of the Empire, it was, in the usual 
invincible ignorance of Irish conditions, decided to apply the 
system to Ireland. 

Among the British officers who in this way arrived to 
take charge of grouped counties under the title of Divisional 
Commissioner, was one Major Forsythe, and to him was 
allotted a group of counties. One of his first administrative 
steps was to assemble the Constabulary under his command 
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at their respective county centres, in order that he might 
explain to them his plans and the methods by which he 
proposed to combat the Irish Irregulars. The three lorries 
under the command of Mr. Carey were thus journeying to 
Athlone in order that their occupants, collected from the 
various scattered fortified barracks, might see and hear their 
new Commissioner. 

It was no wonder that District Inspector Carey was 
anxious! Even should he get his men into Athlone and 
out again in avoidance of highly probable ambush or sniping, 
he had the unpleasant prospect of meeting and spending the 
evening with a new and unfamiliar superior, the British 
ex-officer. ! 

His own commander, County Inspector Riordan, most 
amiable and easy-going of chiefs, was away in Dublin on 
sick leave after exposure to a strain which few men of his 
age would have so long supported. 

So Mr. Carey would, after the parade was over and the 
Commissioner had addressed the constables, be obliged to 
spend the evening with him in the County Club. Retum 
to Mullingar in the hours of darkness was out of the question. 
The little District Inspector, whose nerves were thoroughly 
on edge, felt in no mood for entertaining strangers, still less 
one of another profession, pitchforked, over his head and 
those of his superiors, into the custody of his men’s lives. 

His bitter reflections were interrupted by the sharp, 
mournful cry of a plover from where the endless bog stretched 
away on his right hand. Was it what it sounded like, or was 
it a signal? 

Everyone in the lorries became alert, vigilant. Too often 
such a sound was a prelude to a volley from the low ditches 
lining the roadside. Anxious eyes searched the misty fields 
on either side. But only silence followed, and then, from 
much farther off and more faintly, came the same eerie cry. 

Mr. Carey shook himself like a dog just out of a pond. 
“Oof!” he ejaculated. ‘What do you make of that, 
corporal? ”’ 

“* Only a perishing bird, sir,’’ remarked the driver; “ but 
I’m glad we’ve only five miles more to the town. Them 
bogs is full of Shinners! ” 


II 
The parade was over, the men safely dispersed to their 


barracks. District Inspector Carey was changing into plain | 


clothes in a bedroom of the Athlone Club, running over im 
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his mind the while the events of the day. Yes, on the 
whole, he liked the new Commissioner—soldierlike and 
smart, a good way with the men, and remarkably friendly. 
Not too much of the new broom about him, as he had 
feared until their meeting. Good speaker, too; held the 
men’s attention and impressed them with his grasp of their 
difficulties and their position. ‘“‘ Essential to take the 
initiative and not merely wait to be shot down. Essential 
to prepare each operation in every detail and then to strike 
hard. Essential to secure utter secrecy of plans and to 
beware of loose talking. Essential to arrange for concerted 
operations as opposed to mere sporadic raids or reprisals. 
Essential to regain a fading prestige, to restore an impaired 
moral, Let the Constabulary remember they were the 
stronger side; they represented established government; time 
was on their side; in a very little while the revolution would 
wear itself out through lack of funds and lack of popular 
support. Even in the last weeks the very fury of the 
attacks showed merely the fury of despair. Let them 
confidently await events, and meanwhile be tireless, wary, 
vigilant. They must learn to shoot first, and shoot quickly.” 

Yes, on the whole an encouraging speech, and one which 
had an instant effect on the men, though perhaps the final 
admonition might have been omitted. Shooting was neces- 
sary, of course, in self-defence, but, perhaps because he 
hated bloodshed, the kindly little policeman deprecated 
even in his thoughts any encouragement to the men’s 
smouldering resentment. Well, anyway, it wasn’t his busi- 
ness, and so far, thank God, everything had gone well. 

He hurriedly completed his dressing and descended to 
the club smoke-room, where he found the Commissioner 
awaiting him. After a couple of cocktails, they went in to 
dinner in the adjoining dining-room. 

_“Let me compliment you, Mr. Carey,” said the Com- 
missioner, as they took their seats, “‘on the appearance and 
turnout of the men to-day—a credit to you in every way! 
What will you drink?” he went on. ‘“‘ Try this wonderful 
old Margaux, which has apparently survived all the local 
troubles.” 

Carey smiled. ‘‘ Nothing to beat a good claret, sir,” he 
replied. ‘I don’t often get in here—too busy these days— 
but I seem to have heard tell many times of the cellar in 


| this club.” 


«x, 1 should think you must have,” laughed his host. 
It almost compensates me for the loss of London. Let 
me fill your glass.” 
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The dinner proceeded so pleasantly that soon Carey’s 
gloomy premonitions faded entirely. He found that the 
Commissioner had ordered admirable food and unusually 
good wine; that he was a charming companion, with the 
tact, moreover, after his one opening compliment, to leave 
‘shop ”’ entirely out of the conversation. He talked of the 
Peace Treaties in Europe, of adventures in France, of the 
sudden wave of prosperity in London, of new plays, new 
books, of the thousand-and-one pleasures life had now to 
offer those lucky survivors of the war. 

To all intents and purposes they might have been sitting 
in a London restaurant, so entirely detached was his host 
from the grim realities surrounding them. 

It was almost nine o’clock when they returned to the 
smoke-room for coffee and cigars, drawing up two easy: 
chairs to the blazing fire. The room, even at that early 
hour, was almost deserted. Few members cared to traverse 
the streets during the hours of darkness in those troubled 
days. The danger of stray bullets from prowling gunmen 
or harassed police patrols was real. Also footpads, thieves, 
and other undesirables abounded, now that the police had 
no time to repress them. Consequently, save for a couple 
of younger members playing billiards overhead and one 
other occupant of the smoke-room seated at the opposite 
end of the room, the club was practically empty. 

In the hall, old Michael, the club porter, dozed in his seat, 
fervently wishing it was closing time. Downstairs in the 
kitchen, John, the club butler, having served the officers 
their coffee, was settling down to his newspaper, despite the 
noise of the cook and kitchenmaids engaged in washing up. 

Outside in the street a strong police patrol, their loaded 
rifles slung at the ready, passed slowly by the club entrance 
and continued down the long, empty street. 

The even sound of their march was still audible to the 
occupants of a hooded delivery lorry, which at that moment 
drove up out of a back street to the club doorway. Out of 
it stepped a nimble figure with a full crate of lemonade 
bottles, which he, pushing open the swing doors, carried into 
the hall and laid at old Michael’s feet. 

Was it fancy, or had eight or nine similar shadows 
followed his dim outline as he emerged from the lorry. 

“Ts it here I’d be leaving the soda-wather, sir?” he 
inquired. 

“* May the divil fly away wid you!” shouted old Michael 
testily, as he perceived his desecrated hall. ‘‘ How dare you 
come in by the gintlemen’s entrance? Don’t you know 
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there’s a back door for the likes of you? Outside wid you, 
me spalpeen, and your dirty bottles! ” 

‘Sure, begob, an’ I wouldn’t be knowing where it was I 
ought to go in unless you’d be showing me yourself,” replied 
the messenger, as he edged hastily to the door. 

“Tsn’t it the quare way anyone would employ a gaum 
like you,” went on the now thoroughly annoyed Michael, 
as he followed his visitor into the dark shadows of the 
doorway. ‘Take the first turn on your left, and you'll 
find the yard-door bell. And another time don’t——” 

The advice, good or bad, was never to be given, for a 
large hand covered the old man’s mouth while the cold 
barrel of a pistol made a suggestive ring in his temple. 

“Not a breath out of you, or it’s your last,” whispered 
a low voice in his ear. 

Paralysed with shock, he watched a half-dozen forms, 
caps drawn down, coat-collars drawn up, slip by him noise- 
lessly into the club. Two others stood sentinel over him, 
while the lorry driver sat crouched over his throbbing 
engine. So quickly had the whole incident taken place that 
the regular beat of the patrolmen’s feet could still plainly 
be distinguished dying away down the street. Swiftly the 
six intruders passed through the now deserted hall of the 
club, where, at the top of the kitchen stairs and at 
the library door, whence interrupters might issue, two 
guards, revolver in hand, took their stand, the remain- 
ing four bursting straight into the softly lighted smoking 
room. 

The Commissioner, the Inspector, and even the somnolent 
reader at the end of the room sprang to their feet at the 
noisy entrance and crisp command, “‘ Put up your hands! ”’ 

The heart of the Inspector sank within him, not for 
himself, but for the over-confident Englishman now so hope- 
lessly trapped by the men he had come to reduce. 

a tall figure, stepping a little in front of the others, 
said: 

“Which of you is Forsythe? ” 

“T am,” replied the Commissioner quietly. ‘‘ What is 
your business with me? ”’ 

“Only this. To-day you ordered your policemen to 
shoot first and shoot quickly. We are here to-night to act 
on that advice. Here and now!” 

_ Four shots rang out simultaneously, and the Commis- 
sioner, mortally wounded, took three rapid steps towards 
his assailants and collapsed at their feet. 

The little Inspector, struck in the shoulder as if by a 
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sledge-hammer, fell backwards over the easy-chair from 
which he had just risen. 

Without paying the slighest attention to the third occv- 
pant of the room, the intruders quietly walked out, and, 
joined in the hall by their companions, climbed into the 
waiting lorry. 

As his guard left old Michael, he said: ‘* You'd better 
call a doctor. There’s a man after bein’ hurt inside. Good- 
night, me old bucko! ”’ 

Meanwhile the wounded Inspector, blood streaming from 
his shattered shoulder, had crawled to where the horrified 
civilian was bending over the lifeless form of the Com- 
missioner. 

““My God!” he groaned. “He’s gone! ”’—and fell 
fainting across the body. 

It was thus that old Michael and the other servants, 
attracted by the firing, found him a moment later. 

‘“*Ochone, there’s been bloody work this night! Fetch 
a priest and a doctor,’’ commanded Michael, as, assisted by 
the others, he raised the unconscious Inspector to a sitting 
posture. ‘‘ Thank God, Mr. Carey’s alive, but they’ve kilt 
the Commissioner! ”’ 

In the hotel, thereafter, uproar, excitement reigned; police 
patrols, hurriedly summoned doctors, newspaper reporters 
thronged round the two figures on the floor. There was 
nothing to be done save to remove the victims of the outrage, 
the one to the hospital, the other to the mortuary. 

Of the aggressors, needless to add, no trace, no sign, 
then or afterwards. Only one more inexplicable affair to 
add to the daily and ever-growing list of outrages on the 
police. 


HIBERNICUS 
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THE MILITARY ASSOCIATIONS OF CANADA 


WuHeEN, in the latter half of the seventeenth century, the 
rulers of France determined to make Canada something 
more than a station of fur traders and missioners, a State- 
promoted system of emigration was started and successfully 
carried out. Shiploads of peasants, mostly from Northern 
France, were despatched annually and assisted to settle on 
the land. The lack of women was made good by consign- 
ments of maids and widows received by the nuns and 
quickly married off. In 1667 the Regiment of Carrignan- 
Salieres was sent out with other drafts, in all about 1,200 
strong. Its mission was to assist the colonists against the 
formidable attacks of the Iroquois, and at the same time 
to take part in its further settlement. The regiment was 
given grants of land, mainly in the Richelieu river country 
—the officers as seigneurs with large tracts, the rank-and-file 
as vassals or censitaires, according to the semi-feudal scheme 
of French Canadian colonization. This was in 1667. The 
regiment had been raised in Savoy thirty years previously 
by the Prince of Carrignan, and maintained by him, and 
has seen much hard service in the French interest. Want 
of means had recently caused its transfer into French pay 
and its embodiment in the French Army. It was now 
selected for an altogether new kind of service, valuable both 
in peace and war. Its descendants are thick enough in 
their ancient seats, and local place-names preserve those of 
the original officer-seigneurs. 

A holy crusade against the heathen (otherwise the 
Indians) had been vigorously preached in France, with all 
the customary promises of spiritual reward. Kindness alone 
had been proved a costly failure; chastisement must precede 
conversion to make Canada safe for Frenchmen. When 
these enterprises of Louis XIV and his ministers had pro- 
vided the colony with a bona fide industrial population 
calculated to increase and multiply in rivalry, it was 
hoped with their New England neighbours, its people had, 
figuratively speaking, to wield the sword as well as drive 
the ploughshare. Little fresh blood came in from France 
after the seventeenth century. Though the King gave a 
matriage dower to every woman and premiums for large 
families, New France remained a small though hardy com- 
munity. Every man between sixteen and sixty had to 
serve in the Militia, which by constant service against the 
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warlike natives, and occasional skirmishes with their heretic 
British neighbours, became a useful army of irregulars, 
formidable in woodland warfare and behind defences. The 
handful of seigneurs, in person or descent mostly of the 
landless petite noblesse of France, and with no voice in the 
autocratic colonial government, nor usually any money but 
their microscopic rents and feudal dues when they could 
collect them, had little to do but hunt and fight. In the 
eighteenth century, too, French regulars were frequently 
quartered in the colony. besides the colonial regulars who 
never left it. When, after Wolfe’s victory, the ten or twelve 
thousand Militiamen out of a population of sixty thousand 
abandoned the lines of Beauport and went home for good, 
and all, as it proved, to their sometimes wasted farms, they 
were pretty sick of war, and on their change of masters 
their martial spirit, which, despite autocratic treatment, 
had never left them, practically faded away. For in the 
American Revolutionaries’ invasion of Canada in 1775 they 
refused to turn out; while in 1812, though in willing mood, 
the war did not come much their way, since their neighbours 
of New England objecting to it, remained practically neutral, 
luckily for us. So much for the French Canadians. They 
had been martial enough, heaven knows, under the French 
régime, whether they liked it or not, for three parts of a 
century, and kept our prosperous and mostly unwarlike 
colonies in a constant flutter. For, despite the disparity 
in numbers, the whole force of Canada, regulars and irregulars, 
was ready to march at a few hours’ notice and at the orders 
of a single will. While to get money for war out of almost 
any one of our thirteen American colonies was like drawing 
blood out of a stone! However, the British Army and 
Chatham solved the problem for the Americans. The 
‘“‘ French Terror’ was removed, and the result prophesied 
by so many—“ Independence ”—was fulfilled. 

Nova Scotia, or Acadia, had been British since the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. Occupied in a corner only by 
the French settlers, celebrated in Longfellow’s misleading 
poem of “ Evangeline,” and elsewhere by Mic-Mac Indians, 
all incited from the French fortress-town of Louisburg on 
the neighbouring Cape Breton Island to make things 
unpleasant for British settlers, New Englanders, its natural 
colonists, fought shy of it. In 1748, however, the Peace, 
as usual, having let loose thousands of soldiers and sailors 
on the country, the British Government transplanted some 
four thousand of them with their womenfolk to found 
Halifax. Despite much trouble from French Acadians and 
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Indians, the colony prospered, escaped most of the Anglo- 
French War, and remained unaffected through the American 
Revolution. At the peace of 1783 the province had a 
population of about fourteen thousand, with a Lieutenant- 
Governor and Council at Halifax. Born, as one may say, 
of one war, Nova Scotia a generation later was to be re- 
founded by the victims of another. 

Now towards the close of the American War in 1782, 
some eighty thousand expelled and mostly destitute loyalists 
were huddled at two or three Atlantic ports. But New 
York soon became the only British foothold remaining, and 
the number of refugees by that time was reduced to about 
forty thousand. They were under the protection of the 
British army, which was only waiting for peace to be signed, 
and, fortunately for them, commanded by a firm and able 
chief, Sir Guy Carleton. The destination, such as it was, of 
this group of men, women and children was fixed. Of the 
other forty thousand, in round figures, no chronicler yet has 
attempted to tell the melancholy tale. They scattered 
overseas as best they could—the Floridas, the West Indies, 
poor refuges indeed for moneyless white people. Numbers 
got to England, where they were mostly cold-shouldered 
after the traditional British habit in the case of those who 
have fought a losing fight overseas for the Crown. A regi- 
ment of them were embodied later for service against France. 
But we are here concerned only with those, more fortunate 
in the end, whose story is not only known but forms an 
important, though little-known, chapter in Imperial history. 

The larger half of these people were waiting for sea 
transport to Nova Scotia, the lesser moiety were gradually 
drifting by inland or water routes to Canada. In both 
provinces the wilderness was their destination, the back- 
woods their lot. Crown surveyors had long been busy. 
Peace had been assured, the date for the British evacuation 
had been twice deferred. Washington was knocking impa- 
tiently at Carleton’s door; but that staunch man, whose 
foolish removal in favour of Burgoyne in 1777 had resulted 
in Saratoga and probably lost us America, vowed he would 
not embark a soldier till the last loyalist had left the 
country. A leading element among the refugees were the 
Loyalist regiments who had fought through the war, together 
with their women, children, and old people. They had 
accepted the Government’s offer. It was Hobson’s choice; 
“Hell or Halifax,” as the current tag had it. Huddled in 
small ships with the poor remnant of their portable goods, 
thirty thousand of these forlorn folk, soldiers and civilians, 
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some of the former and a few war-widows with trifling 
pensions, were borne over the wintry northern seas in small 
parties and dumped into the primeval forests that still covered 
most of Nova Scotia. A few wooden houses had been 
erected, mostly in the wrong places. It was all a terrible 
muddle. The job, in fact, was too big for its inexperienced 
conductors. There were surveyed tracts for the soldiers, 
graded and allotted by rank. Others for the civilians, 
among whom were clergymen, lawyers, professors, country 
gentlemen and persons of all ages, totally unused to manual 
labour, together with delicate, gently reared women. Some, 
of course, were more able to adapt themselves to hardship 
and new conditions, but nearly all were suffering from the 
depression natural to the loss of home, fortune, country and 
friends. 

The Government was to provide supplies for two years, 
with the necessary implements and stock. How these brave 
but unfortunate people fared through the first blistering 
years, how many succumbed, how many crept back later 
into New England, or, again, how many found their way 
to Canada, we do not know. The Nova Scotia tragedy 
lacks its diarists and chroniclers, though we have long lists 
of their names and origins. But enough won through to 
prosperity to take a leading part in the comparatively serene 
and happy fortune of Nova Scotia and its offshoot New 
Brunswick. Personally, I have never met a ‘ Blue-nose” 
(the “blue,” by the way, means “true-blue Tory,” not 
frostbite) who did not claim to be of United-Empire-loyalist 
stock! So we may conclude, and indeed know, that, though 
the unchronicled hardships of the early years are in oblivion, 
the result, at least, is satisfactory. 

Of the ten or twelve thousand souls destined for Canada, 
a larger proportion were soldiers, the regiments going en bloc. 
French Canada was at present out of the question for these 
people; race, religion, land laws, everything was against the 
introduction of British settlers. Canada, then comprising 
the present province of Quebec, with a vague, illimitable 
western wilderness, had been governed since the conquest 
as a French colony, to be attached so far as possible by 
liberal treatment to the English Crown. There had been 
no thought of it for British settlers, save a few traders in 
the towns, nor any temptation for them to go there with 
all the colonies to the southward available. Now it was 
different, and the virgin wilderness abutting on Canada— 
to-day the great province of Ontario—occurred to the 
authorities as offering an alternative solution of the Loyalist 
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problem to Nova Scotia. Expert prospectors pronounced 
in favour of the scheme, and land had been surveyed 
through the wild woods west of Montreal along the St. 
Lawrence to Lake Ontario, while the present town of 
Kingston was founded in the rough as a central depot. 
By various toilsome routes over land or sea or lake, the 
founders-to-be of British Canada pushed their hardly way, 
to ‘“‘a promised land,” but to their only refuge in what they 
had been accustomed vaguely to regard as an Arctic wilder- 
ness. It was by no means that, but, on the contrary, a 
first-rate country, once they had cleared it of its dense and 
heavy timber. But that was the crux of the situation with 
their scanty resources—those dreadful first years! They 
could no more, however, fully realize the hardships imme- 
diately before them than they could visualize the glorious 
future that was theirs, or at least their children’s. 

The new townships were laid out along the shores of the 
St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, and were allotted alter- 
nately to regiments and to civilian groups. Around Niagara, 
at the end of Lake Ontario, smaller surveys were made and 
occupied, mostly by Butler’s Rangers, a corps that had 
operated from that quarter in the war, the ogres of another 
misleading and once-famous poem, ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
by Campbell. The scheme was similar to that of Nova 
Scotia —two years’ provisions, with stock and farming 
implements. But there was no friendly sea nor shipping 
here, nothing but miles of impenetrable forest. The con- 
necting link with Montreal and civilization was the St. 
Lawrence, with its many rapids, round each of which the 
cargoes of the bateaua used for transport had to be unloaded 
and carried. Winter frost and spring floods played havoc 
with this only artery of supply to these hapless pioneers. 
Cutting homes out of dense bush is at the best a slow and 
weary job, but almost from the first everything here went 
wrong, despite the pluck and labour of the pioneers. There 
were axes and no grindstones, ploughs and nothing to draw 
them. The scant supplies of sheep and cattle were killed 
off by wolves and bears. In the hardly won stump-strewn 
clearings, small crops of wheat, rye, and barley were labori- 
ously planted with hoes and mattocks. Game was scarce 
and not easily killed. Fish alone was plentiful, and for a 
short season in autumn wild fowl and other birds. The 
Iron winters of these wild woods are desperately cruel to 
ill-furnished men and women. With summer came the 
torture of mosquitoes and other maddening flies in the first 
riot of a white man’s blood. There were for long no mills, 
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the grain being pounded between stones and cannon balls, 
and no shops. Those with small pensions could buy nothing. 
There were no doctors, nor even, at times, any drugs. 
To-day, when a hundred miles anywhere seems as nothing, 
it is hard to imagine what it meant in the Canadian woods 
a hundred and fifty years ago. If you know these dense 
and tangled woods in the back-country even to-day, it is 
easier to realize the brooding isolation they then signified. 

In the fourth year there was almost literal starvation. 
Hungry children greedily plucked the buds of the basswood 
tree and the unripe grains of the early heading rye. Tradi- 
tion tells of beef-bones that went from home to home to be 
boiled and reboiled. The: last wretched milk cow and 
skinny ewe was eaten. Yet, despite its hardships, the 
climate was eminently healthy, and helped to save the 
situation. The land, too, was undeniably rich—a cheering 
thought, at least, for future days. How this deplorable 
blundering came about is simple. Old Governor Haldemand 
at Quebec did his utmost, but the machinery of a small and 
poor colony was not equal to supporting thirty thousand 
half-naked, hungry people in the remote backwoods of Nova 
Scotia and nearly half as many in the yet remoter wilds of 
Western Canada, and there is nothing more to be said. 
Parliament voted them three million sterling; but a Court 
of Claims in England had to be set up, and it was years 
before much money was disbursed. 

It is not my purpose here to tell the story of the United 
Empire loyalists. It is far too long and not immediately 
to the point. But so much of it, I think, is due to the 
military element they introduced into the making of Canada. 
How these courageous people, gentle and simple, stuck it 
out till matters mended and the log huts and clearings 
became frame houses and generous farms is good hearing; 
how in time, too, little towns arose, and the energy and 
ability of the old loyalist stocks produced bankers, lawyers, 
and merchants who took the lead in the new province, 
which shortly became Upper Canada, with a Governor and 
legislators, first at Niagara and then at Toronto, are matters 
of history. But even here I must not omit the fact of the 
influx of from twenty thousand to thirty thousand American 
settlers with no politics but an honest lust of good land, 
for all and sundry were let in on taking the oath of alle- 
giance. The United Empire loyalists’ protests were loud 
and long, but no serious harm came of it, even in the war 
of 1812. General Simcoe, who had commanded a loyalist 
regiment in the Revolutionary War, came out as the first 
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Governor of Upper Canada, bringing a regiment with him, 
which he immediately put into pioneering and developing 
work, for he was an enthusiastic colonizer and believed 
soldiers to be the best pioneers. A lake and a town in 
Ontario recall Simcoe’s name, while four or five townships 
around the said lake immortalize the names of his lady’s 
pet dogs, though it is doubtful if the horny-handed occupants 
of them realize the fact! 

Another large group of soldiers was added to the province 
at the beginning of the century, when over a thousand of 
the Macdonalds, Catholic Highlanders, took up what became 
the County of Glengarry on the St. Lawrence, not far west 
of Montreal. They had been shifted from their glens by 
the inexorable sheep, and embodied as a regiment which 
served in the Irish Rebellion of 1798. After a short interval 
they came with their families to Canada, at the instigation 
and under the leadership of their devoted priest, afterwards 
Bishop, and one need hardly add, did good service in the 
war of 1812. Glengarry County to-day is as civilized as 
Sussex, and crossed by trunk roads and railroads. It is still 
largely populated by the Catholic Macdonalds, and only 
the other day its old people still talked Gaelic. There were 
many Highlanders, too, among the old United Empire 
loyalists, mainly from North Carolina, whither many had 
immigrated before the war. Among them the husband and 
sons of the famous Flora Macdonald, who served on the 
British side and settled in Canada. One may not reckon 
as a military element the many thousand clansmen who 
kept pouring into northern Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 
gee was regularly spoken in those regions and may 

e still. 

For nearly the whole period of thirty years between the 
coming of the loyalists and the outbreak of war in 1812 the 
war cloud had brooded over Canada. Its Governors and 
people lived perpetually under its shadow. The despatches 
of the time teem with apprehension of its outbreak and 
dwell continuously on the lack of means to face the danger; 
and thus the country remained indefinitely, for England was 
absorbed with Napoleon. When the blow fell there were 
four regiments of the line and perhaps 1,500 United Empire 
Loyalist Militia—all that there were arms for—and seven 
hundred Indians under that great chief, Tecumseh. ‘There 
was no war-chest and an almost total lack of material and 
appliances. Fortunately there was an inspired genius in 
command, General Brock; though he fell early, together 
with a band of devoted officers, to whom justice has never 
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been done, the staunchest of troops, and in the sons of 
the exiles and many who had been exiles themselves in 
their mother’s arms, we need hardly say the stoutest of 
Militia. For two years this scanty force held their own 
against their overwhelming foe, till Wellington’s Peninsular 
veterans were released for American service and put the 
issue beyond doubt. The French province, as already noted, 
was loyal enough, but was not deeply engaged, being 
outside the theatre of war. For New England, objecting 
to the war, remained almost neutral, thereby influencing 
the drift of the American campaigns. 

At the outbreak of war there were about eighty thousand 
people in the British province, nearly half probably of 
loyalist stock. Of the rest, perhaps half were American 
immigrant stock, and the balance settlers from the Mother 
Country. The southern part of Quebec Province below the 
French settlements had also absorbed a large number of 
American settlers. The maritime provinces were far removed 
from the scenes of war, but they took it out handsomely in 
privateering and entertaining privateers, and made much 
money. The vindictive policy towards the loyalists had 
met its nemesis on the banks of the St. Lawrence. But in 
Canada the war left a great remembrance and a lasting 
triumph. It was still in the air among the older generation 
in the quiet, peaceful ’seventies, and the sons of the men 
who had seen or fought in it, and then died gradually away. 

Soon after the Peace of 1815 there was the greatest 
wave of emigration from the Mother Country that had ever 
crossed the Atlantic. Upper Canada, and in a lesser degree 
the maritime provinces, became for the first time recognized 
as a regular outlet for British emigrants. Thousands of 
disbanded soldiers were assisted in various ways to settle 
in the country. Government, in addition to societies of 
every kind, took a hand in the business. Upper Canada 
was the favourite goal, and for good reasons. So far as 
possible, too, men of the same regiments were settled i 
groups. They were not so successful, naturally enough, as 
the old loyalists or the American settlers who followed them, 
but in those primitive times an emigrant couldn’t move 
on or shift elsewhere at will as now. He had to stick it 
out, but his children at least grew up to prosper. Scores 
of retired officers, too, took up grants of wild land, usually 
to fail as settlers, being occupied mostly with sport, but to 
survive on their half-pay and perhaps something of theif 
own in the pleasant little towns where living was amazingly 
cheap, and to contribute families to the common weal. 
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Nor, naturally enough, did the military traditions suffer by 
contact with these heroes of Waterloo and the Peninsular 
War. Soon afterwards, too, came the large garrisons 
quartered all over Canada, from Halifax to Lake Huron; 
sometimes as many as twenty thousand troops were stationed 
in the country, including more than once a brigade of 
Guards. It was always the most popular of oversea stations. 
Perhaps only the oldest among us can quite realize the 
large number of Canada’s daughters who married into the 
British Army and followed the drum round the world, 
making thereby a lifelong tie with some Canadian home. 
It is now sixty years since the last British garrison marched 
out of Canada, Halifax alone excepted. But all these 
things belong to a Canada that practically vanished in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and in the next one, 
with the Great War intervening, was quite severed from 
its past. A trebled population, a far more than trebled 
wealth, with its social turn over and new ideas, both pluto- 
cratic and democratic, make memories of the ’seventies like 
a dream. Very vividly do Toronto and the snug little 
country towns in its orbit come back to me from the early 
’seventies when I first saw them, when leading families 
enjoyed life on a few hundreds a year, with midday dinner 
and a “high tea,” to which modest meals or gayer but 
simple functions money alone, unless made in some “ ortho- 
dox”” fashion, would not have procured admission. Living 
was abnormally cheap. There was still in the air a flavour 
of the old United Empire loyalist cum half-pay officer 
oligarchy, which had formerly ruled British Canada politi- 
cally and socially. The atmosphere of the war of 1812 
and the “family compact,” though getting faint, was not 
quite dead. These, to be sure, are but a year’s impressions 
of a young man, but they have been so often recalled in 
later visits and in changed times with Canadians of the 


same generation, I confidently leave these few reminiscent 
words as they stand. 


A. G. BRADLEY 


* At the conquest, 1761, two Highland officers were granted seigneuries at 
the mouth of the Murray river, eighty miles below Quebec, on which they 
planted a number of their soldiers. The latter, all bachelors, married French- 
Canadian peasant women. Their offspring in time became in every respect 
as the French-Canadians round them. To-day, at and around the popular 


watering place of Murray Bay, many of the natives bear Scottish names such 
as Blackwood, McClean, and so forth. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE AMERICAN BLUFF 


[The following personal letter from an Englishman who is intimately acquainted 
with the U.S.A., where he has spent several years, so closely reflects the opinion of 
those who know and understand the Americans—as opposed to those who make 
after-dinner speeches or write leading articles on ‘‘ Anglo-American relations”— 
that we asked the writer’s leave to allow it to appear in the National Review, 
Though we appreciate his compliment to ourselves, it is not on that account 
that it is published, but in order that our readers may realize that the accepted 
British policy of toadying to Washington is a blunder comparable to our pre- 
War blunder of paying Blackmail to the Fatherland.—Epiror, N.R.] 


Dear SIR, 

Your lucid and clear-sighted editorial on Anglo- 
American relationships is the first piece of honest, not to 
say informed, writing on the subject that I have been able 
to find since I returned home. 

To say that the U.S.A. denies the right of any Power, and 
particularly Great Britain, to differ from her, is to voice the 
sum and substance of the question since it is entirely com- 
patible with the great American doctrine of ‘“‘ One law for 
me (or us) and one for the rest of the world.” The finest 

example of this was a remark of a certain well-known “ dry” 
Senator with whom I was having a drink in the Union Club 
of New York. On my twitting him about his whisky, he 
replied, quite seriously, that of course Prohibition had not 
applied to himself since he knew how much to drink, but 
that for the working classes it had been the biggest boon in 
history! 

The most amazing thing to me, on my return, after 
spending eight years in that country, has been the utter 
ignorance on this side of the Atlantic of the workings of the 
American mind. I was astonished to find that the Geneva 
Conference (on the Limitation of Naval Armaments) was 
actually being taken seriously over here, when from Wall 
Street to Washington it was admitted that owing to the 
coming elections, it was nothing but a piece of Republican 
Party Politics—if by some accident good came out of it, the 
Republican Party would take the credit, if, on the other 
hand, nothing was done then British Imperialism would 
take the blame. It was all arranged beforehand, yet, when 
I explained the working to a certain well-known journalist 
in London and, after its failure, predicted another form of 
peace movement for use at the polls (this materialized of 
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course, in the Kellogg Peace Pact) I was met with the answer 
that a man in such a responsible position as Mr. Kellogg 
could hardly make Party Politics of international affairs. 
Really such ignorance is incredible! Yet it exists in indus- 
try, journalism, and politics. The utter supineness of those 
who set themselves up as mouthpieces of the British public 
is, to Englishmen in the U.S.A., one of the most degrading 
things. 

What this country hopes to gain from standing cap in 
hand in front of the U.S.A. is more than anybody, who is 
possessed of anything greater than a mere superficial acquain- 
tance of the country, can possibly understand. Why, for 
instance, try to explain away the Anglo-French Pact? Why 
not say out and out that since the U.S.A. refused to play in 
our disarmament garden we found another playmate? Why, 
in 1922 (?) when Lord Balfour went over on a Mission to 
the Steel and Iron companies, did he say, in effect, “‘ Please 
don’t import your steel into England, you only increase our 
unemployment.” Why did he not have the authoritative 
backing of the Government to say that, if the U.S.A. im- 
ported any more steel, we should put a thumping great duty 
on it and stop it and they could do what they liked? 

That type of talk is the only talk the U.S.A. understand. 

You use the words very aptly “ bluff and bully.” But 
the only way to stop it is to call their bluff. Unfortunately 
for them they have only a four-card flush. Washington 
knows this and, what is more important, so does the average 
Congressman from the Middle West, although one must 
know him very well before he will admit it. Therefore, call 
his bluff. We have at the moment an excellent opportunity 
in the I’m Alone case which, naturally, Downing Street will 
try and throw away. Why? Heaven alone knows. Would 
that there were a few more people like yourselves with the 
courage or knowledge, or both, to tell the truth. 


Yours sincerely, 


MR. HUGHES ON DIPLOMATIC DISUNITY 


{In the course of his deeply interesting and really valuable study of the Govern- 
ment of the British Empire (The Splendid Adventure, Ernest Benn, London, 
21s. net), Mr. Hughes, the Great War Prime Minister of Australia, makes this 
timely comment on the disastrous diplomatic development to which a handful 
of Politicians in Ottawa have been allowed to commit that Dominion, and 
other Dominions.—Eprror, N.R.] 


DoMINION AMBASSADORS AND THE EMPIRE 


LaTELY Canada has been very busy throwing out national 
grappling-hooks and flying national banners in divers places, 
She is, like all the other Dominions, a member of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, but, alone amongst the Dominions, 
she occupies a seat on the Council. She makes treaties with 
foreign countries, and she has appointed an Ambassador to 
Washington—as has also the Irish Free State—and Ministers 
to Paris and Tokio. France and Japan have appointed 
Ministers to Canada, and Britain herself has agreed to place 
a diplomatic representative at Ottawa, although whether he 
is to be called a Minister or an Envoy is, at the moment of 
writing, in dispute.* 


No New Riauts ASSERTED 


Now. in all this Canada and the Irish Free State have 
done nothing that they were not fully entitled to do as free 
nations within the British Commonwealth, nor has there 
been any radical departure from well-established principles. 
Nevertheless, these two Dominions—Canada in particular— 
have gone considerably farther than we think desirable or 
safe. And I purpose to show that, although they have acted 
entirely within their rights and that the steps they have 
taken appear to them necessary to conserve their interests, 
they are likely to prove incompatible with the unity without 
which the Empire cannot continue to exist. Let us examine 
the situation created by the appointment of a Canadian 
Minister at Washington. The object of this appointment 
was the promotion of Canada’s interests, not the interests 
of the other Dominions nor of the Empire as a whole. Canada 
holds that her relations with the United States, whose 
boundaries march with her own for nearly four thousand 
miles, are ‘‘ so intimate and so vital ” that she cannot afford 


* Apparently he is to be termed High Commissioner. 
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to commit herself to the hands of the British Ambassador. 
She believes it essential that she should have her own repre- 
sentative at Washington, not only because the domestic but 
the foreign policy of her great neighbour reacts upon every 
phase of Canadian life. 

Now, at first sight this suggests nothing to which any 
of the other Dominions can take exception, but if we examine 
the position closely we shall find some disturbing facts. 
Nations are so interdependent to-day that what any one 
does reacts more or less seriously upon all, and this is most 
particularly true of the nations within the British Common- 
wealth, for between them the relations are of course much 
more intimate than are those existing between other nations. 
Every act and every word of the United States of America 
reacts upon the world at large. And naturally we desire 
that her policy shall proceed along lines compatible with the 
welfare not merely of Canada but of the Empire as a whole. 
But the circumstances of the different Dominions vary 
materially: a policy which served the immediate interests 
of Canada—or that seemed to the Canadian people to do 
so—might prejudice the other Dominions or Britain. 


Tur British AMBASSADOR’S CATHOLICITY 


The British Ambassador is expected to look at all ques- 
tions from the standpoint of Empire. He takes a wide view. 
In important matters the Dominions particularly affected 
can be consulted, and indeed Canada almost invariably is. 
No doubt Britain examines questions from her own angle, 
but making all allowances we must agree that her outlook 
is Imperial. It is to her advantage to promote the welfare 
of all the Dominions, to be always alert in their interests. 
Thus is she compelled generally to take a wider view than 
any one of the Dominions could take. I do not contend 
(in another chapter I have said so clearly*) that the present 
methods of determining the policy of the Empire towards 
nations other than America are satisfactory—they are not— 
but at worst, the Empire speaks with one voice. Unless it 
continues to do so, I cannot see how the nations which 
compose the Empire can remain united. 


A Corps oF EmpIire DIPLOMATS 


What Canada and the Free State have done, all the 
Dominions may do. Before long the influence of these two 
* Chapter XI: “Foreign Policy.’’ 
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Dominions may so prejudice the interests of other Dominions 
that they will have to appoint representatives of their ows 
Then there would be six—with India seven—British Ambage 
sadors at the Court of Washington. Some may contend that 
in practice the British Ambassador would speak for al 
But this is the very point at issue. Not only has Washing of 
three British Ambassadors where formerly there had be 
one, but these approach questions from widely differel 
angles and on different principles. How can the Britis 
Ambassador speak for Canada and the Irish Free Stat 
unless he and their representatives can agree upon the o 
policy? And if they can do so, the Canadian and the Iris 
man will surely have no justification for attending the Cour 

' Canada has appointed her own Ambassador, it is sa 
because the British Ambassador cannot conserve her interestg 
And this applies perhaps with no less force to the represen 
tative of the Irish Free State. Therefore they could not. 
unanimous, or only when Britain and the other Dominigg 
accepted Canada’s and/or the Irish Free State’s policy. 
other words, the Empire can speak with one voice via 
Britain and the other Dominions and India subordinag 
their ir.terests to the interests of Canada and the Irish 
State! And this is what certainly will happen. 


